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is CHILD’S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALKING COAT (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN) AND LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES.—[See Pace 419.] 
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SYMPATHY. 


Aw angel who had never felt, 
But often, pitying, heard of grief, 
A weeping mortal once beheld, 
And longed to give to him relief. 
“Poor child of earth!” he gently said, 
**The bliss I know I fain would share ; 
Come, leave this narrow, pilgrim path, 
And soar with me through purer air; 
bab athe our pa 5 ee lilies bloom, 
nfading, by celesti ings.” 
** Oh, leave ee! henee!” the mortal cried ; 
“*Why mock me with my want of wings?” 


Love's willing ministers, the pain 
We seek to cure we first must feel; 
And Sorrow’s self must teach us how 
The wounds that Sorrow gives to heal. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

&@ The brilliant serial novel, “ Lorp 
KILGosBIN,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That ‘Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in HARPER’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 





Ue Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Child’s 
Gabrielle Dress and Walking Coat on our first 
page, graded to fit Children from six months to 
Sour years old, are now ready, and will be sent, 
prepaid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
and Bust Measure. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns see Advertisement on page 431 of the 
present Number. 

te Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a rich variety of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Summer Dresses, Sacques, 
Basques, Fackets, Mantelets, Fichus, Garden Hats, 
Traveling Bags, Salad Baskets, Embroidery Pat- 
Lerns, ele. els 





POLITENESS AT HOME. 


VHERE are many who seem to think that 
good manners are only for company, to be 
put on, like the best suit of clothes, when going 
out, and laid aside when at home. Newness 
is more or less essential to the elegance of a 
fine coat or a silk gown, and the less they are 
worn the more they may attract. Politeness, 
however, is adherent to the person, and daily 
wear is essential to its perfection. Its grace 
and ease, like the sleekness and flexibility of 
the skin, come from constant exercise. Stiff- 
ness and roughness are the sure results of inac- 
tivity. 

Politeness can not be assumed at will. To 
be polite abroad we must be polite at home. 
And are not good manners, which are univers- 
ally acknowledged to be essential to the pleas- 
ure and refinement of society, equally important 
to the grace and comfort of home ? 

Affection can do wonders, but with all its 
power it often fails to prevent those collisions 
of opposing opinions, tempers, and interests 
which result from the divergent dispositions of 
the members of most households, Contradict- 
ory as it may seem, it is a fact that the most 
affectionate families are often the most discord- 
ant. The warmth of temperament which en- 
genders mutual intensity of love not seldom 
breaks forth into passionate ebullitions of a dif- 
ferent kind. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that ardent as may be the original family 
affection, it is in great danger of being smoth- 
ered by these not infrequent bursts of temper. 

We do not wish to depreciate the influence 
of the various religious and moral checks, so 
persistently applied by pious and worthy people 
in their attempts to control domestic discord, 
but we would commend to them family polite- 
ness as a humble but serviceable aid. 

A certain ceremoniousness is found to be 
essential to prevent familiarity of intercourse 
among men of the world from degenerating 
into contempt. The same, we think, would be 
no less useful in the daily and intimate contact 
of the members of the same family. 

There is no reason that we know of that those 
formalities and ceremonies which are found so 
effective in making the polite men and women 
of society agreeable should not be adopted in 
the family with a like result. There is unques- 
tionably a courtesy of the heart of more value 
than the outward forms, but these are essential 
as reminders of the obligations of that. The 
mere semblance of politeness, even without its 
reality, serves at least to establish a formal de- 
corum which conduces to the comfort and grace 
of mutual intercourse, whether in society or the 
family, by checking every open demonstration 
of rudeness. ‘The ill-tempered and malevolent 
are often prevented from disturbing the com- 
mon harmony and kindliness of feeling by the 











restraints of ceremony; and the effect, we be- 
lieve, would be no less good in the family than 
it has proved to be in society. 

We would urge upon all a strict regard, at 
home as well as abroad, to the various forms 
and ceremonies by which polite people regulate 
their relations toward each other. Why should 
a gentleman, for example, who scorns to re- 
main covered in the company of a stranger, 
whom he respects merely because she is a lady, 
keep on his hat in the presence of his wife, 
whom he knows and loves? Why should a 
woman who makes the most courteous acknow]- 
edgment of the slightest favor from one she 
hardly knows refuse to say a polite word in 
return for the kindness of her constant com- 
panion ? 

We would have wives and husbands in their 
ordinary intercourse as polite toward each 
other as are other gentlemen and ladies. It 
is, however, so far from being so in most cases 
that one of the surest indications of the mar- 
riage of a couple is their mutual disregard of 
the forms and ceremonies of politeness. ‘There 
is a story told of a pair who had concealed their 
union successfully until the lady, having acci- 
dentally dropped her handkerchief, and the gen- 
tleman neglecting to pick it up, the company 
at once concluded, and justly, that they were 
married, 

We believe that a more enduring affection 
between husband and wife, a greater reverence 
on the part of children to their parents, and 
forbearance toward each other, would be the 
result of more politeness at home. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@f Summer Friends. 


Y DEAR PAUL,—I hope that you have 
been able to take a holiday in this early 
summer weather, and that you have had some 
delightful Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle to visit 
in the country, among the roses and the su- 
perbly blossoming shrubs. For I have been to 
pass a day or two with my Mrs. Margery, and 
I shall remember it as if it had been an entire 
summer. If you young fellows read Mrs. 
Browning's poetry, you will remember ‘‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” and its musical descrip- 
tions of life at a fine country place in England. 
How hard it is to think that a generation has 
passed since that poem was written, and that 
Bertram and Lady Geraldine are already grand- 
parents! ‘They are, and they are not. For at 
Mrs. Margery’s there was a handsome, shy 
youth, who used sometimes to read to us in the 
mornings as we sat in the shadow of the tulip- 
trees upon the lawn, the ladies working in pret- 
ty ways, the gentlemen stretched idly out—all 
breathing the fresh air that blew over the river ; 
and although the young fellow did not directly 
look at her, I knew that he was thinking of 
Mrs. Margery’s younger sister, and reading to 
her alone, and not to the rest of us. 

One afternoon, when every body had gone to 
drive or to sail, I was sauntering in a retired 
part of the garden, and heard a voice reading. 
I recognized the voice and the words. It was 
our Bertram of the mornings, and he was read- 
ing ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” aloud. I sus- 
pected who his listener might be; but I stole 
softly away; and at tea, when every body was 
telling the tale of the afternoon, and some one 
asked the younger sister where she had been, 
she answered carelessly that she had only been 
loitering about the garden. I looked, without 
exciting attention, at Bertram; but that wily 
poet seemed to hear nothing, and to be as un- 
concerned as if he were alone in his chamber. 
Indeed, I think that I felt more guilty than 
any body, and I clumsily said, ‘‘Oh yes, and 
I've been in the garden too.” I wonder if my 
tone or look expressed any thing? For the 
younger sister seemed to be very much less 
careless as she heard me, and Master Bertram 
immediately lost his unconcerned air. 

The next morning, as we were sitting upon 
the lawn, Mrs. Margery observed that the blos- 
soms of the weigela were falling, and said, rue- 
fully, as a breeze shook a noble shrub and scat- 
tered the flowers, ‘Summer friends! summer 
friends !” j 

Yes,” said Silverly, ‘like the humming- 
birds in the lilacs.” 

‘‘Or the girls at Saratoga and Newport,” 
added Balder. ‘‘ They are the most evanescent 
summer friends; fair as the flowers, and as 
fleeting.” 

There was a chorus of laughter. 

‘‘Balder is confiding this morning,” said 
Rita, 

‘* Mere sympathy,” he answered; “ my with- 
ers are unwrung. But ’twas an old humor of 
mine to see the stricken deer go weep, the hart 
ungalled play, notwithstanding.” 

‘*What is a summer friend ?” asked the youn- 
ger sister. ; 

** One who loves and leaves,” replied Balder. 

‘* When are you going down?” I asked Ber- 
tram, for I saw that they were all playing with 
fire. 

“When I grant him leave of absence,” said 
Mrs. Margery, quickly. 

The younger sister’s cheek flushed as if the 
fire were about to burst out in flame. But 
Bertram said, quietly. 








‘*Summer friends are the best of all. We 
are surrounded by them now. The sky in- 
finitely rosy and tender, those June clouds that 
are floating in it, that soft line of green hills 
far over the river, this perfect air, this beauti- 
ful lawn, the roses, the honeysuckles, the deut- 
zias, the rhododendrons, the thick, clean-leaved 
tulip-trees, the singing-birds, those marvelous 
strawberries which John there is carrying in 
for lunch—these are but a few of that concourse 
of summer friends of which you lightly speak. 
Have you any better to show? Hark! there 
is Robert o’ Lincoln rollicking in melody be- 
yond the hedge. He poises a moment upon 
the very crest of perfect summer, trills his joy, 
and is gone. Ah! fickle and fleeting summer 
friend! And here comes a drift of down upon 
the air. It is only another of the evanescent 
company. But what is this? The down was 
a seed, do you say, which springs into that 
plant perpetually flowering? And the song is 
in memory a constant inspiration? Why, you 
flouters of summer friends, listen!” And the 
shy Bertram, who had amazed us all by this 
voluble discourse, opened the volume which he 
held, and read us Longfellow’s little poem : 

“T shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 
“I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 
“Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
I found the arrow still unbroke; 


And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend.” 


Of course I, who had heard that afternoon 
reading in the retired part of the garden, and 
who, as an old man, am not suspected of seeing 
and hearing with shrewdness, casually glanced 
at the younger sister, as Bertram read this 
poem. By a curious coincidence, I saw that 
as he ended his eyes also took the same direc- 
tion. But, by the most remarkable of coin- 
cidences, her eyes met his upon the way, and 
mine instantly withdrew. The party dispersed 
to re-assemble at dinner, and I strolled off to 
the woods by the river. 

Have summer friends, then, been always so 
cruelly maligned by the proverb which makes 
them so fair but so fickle? A man, for instance, 
is born poor, and he struggles on among the 
backs and cold shoulders and sharp elbows of 
other people, until by mere chance he pulls up 
a little sapling by the road-side, which he had 
grasped to help him along, and lo! a silver 
mine, and he the owner. As to a magnet, 
the faces turn to it that would never turn to- 
ward him, and instead of elbows pushing him 
aside, he suddenly finds outstretched hands of 
homage before him. Such signs of respect, 
such vows of fidelity, such offers of aid, and 
murmurs of sympathy, he has never heard. 
The world is a new world, It is full of pleas- 
ant faces, of agreeable manners, of courteous 
consideration, He never suspected himself 
to be clever, but applause shows him that 
he has newly become witty. He was never 
eloquent, but he observes that people hang upon 
his words. Nobody ever cared for his opinion, 
but he is consulted upon all sides. His name 
was of no value, but it is now essential to every 
public appeal. Yet he is the very same man 
who lived among the backs and cold shoulders 
of his neighbors, and nothing has happened 
except that by no skill of his own he has found 
a silver mine. 

Or it is Thersites, who is not honored, but who 
is resolved to write Honorable before his name. 
Early and late he is busily studying the weak- 
nesses and interests of his neighbors. The wise 
smile, the lofty sneer; but Thersites bullies the 
caucus, buys the convention, and contracts for 
the district, and when the vote is counted it is 
the Honorable Thersites who leads the poll. 
There are feasts and honors of every kind. His 
name, too, is sought, and his tongue is discov- 
ered to be eloquent. He is mentioned among 
the most honorable. The newspapers praise 
him, and men and women who would have 
scorned his acquaintance bow before him in the 
splendor of his own house, and are chronicled 
as courtiers at his levee. Yet he, too, is the 
same narrow, ignorant, crafty man. Nothing 
is changed, except that he has bought an honor 
dishonorably. 

This is only homage to success, you say, per- 
haps, my dear Paul; these are only illustrations 
of the results of chance or of design, and the 
friends who fawn upon good fortune are only 
summer wasps that light upon sugar. They are 
true summer friends. They are spawned by the 
heat, and they will die with the first frost. But- 
terflies flickering in the sun, they are but insects 
following the law of their little life. Yes, dear 
Paul; but I grudge the name. I think that 
the shy Bertram, who so suddenly found a voice, 
was right. If therg were only wasps and but- 
terflies in summer, then the parasites of mere 
good fortune or success should be called sum- 
mer friends and welcome. But if the wasp 
sucks the fruit and stings and flies, here is the 
honey-bee. First the flower comes—an apple- 
blossom—odorous and beautiful, delighting the 
senses, inspiring the imagination, making me 
happy and better if it only bloomed. But I see 





its sure processes, its unfailing law, its perfect 
cycle—first the seed, then the plant, the tree, 
the flower, the fruit, the seed, and so perpet- 
ually. That very bough, the flower of a week, 
perfumes the air so that the orchard has a cli- 
mate of its own, And if that were all, I say, 
enough; that is a summer friend. But, there- 
fore, a friend all the year. 

And here booms the bee, another summer 
friend. But while his busy buzzing is the very 
voice of summer, which ceases with its flowers, 
he is building a secret June in his hive, storing 
a golden tropic for me when the heats are pass- 
ed. Yonder spins your wasp; but hark to my 
wood-thrush, to my oriole! Are they less sum- 
mer friends? And as surely as the bee hives 
honey to outlast the year, so that song stores 
my mind with happy thoughts, immortal as I. 
The tender bloom of those distant hills, like 
the deep lustre of the grapes by-and-by, shall 
fade with the fading year; but does it pass as 
the parasites pass when good fortune goes? 
These are all my summer friends, and the robin 
and cat-bird. I shall not hear them with my 
ears when December comes, But I shall hear 
them with my heart all my life long. They 
are summer friends; but why should you call 
by their name the most trivial of human be- 
ings? 

‘You are right,” I said to Bertram, as we all 
met at evening upon the moon-lighted piazza 
over the river; “you are right; and summer 
friends are the surest and most constant of all.” 

There was a laughing chorus again, for noth- 
ing had been said since the morning about our 
conversation. Bertram smiled, and said that 
he was glad of one convert. I looked at the 
younger sister, and thought that possibly there 
might be more than one. But nothing more 
was said, and presently she went to the piano; 
and while we sat upon the enchanted piazza, 
old and young, looking out over the river, and 
dreaming and hoping and remembering, she 
played gently and sang tender, moonlight 
songs—songs ‘‘ full of old sadness that lives in 
my soul.” The next morning I came away. 
Mrs. Margery was waiting in her pony wagon 
to carry me to the train, when I came out to 
say good-by to the pleasant circle. ‘Farewell, 
summer friends!” I said, laughing, as I went 
down the steps. But the younger sister left 
Bertram’s side, by whom she was standing, and, 
putting her arm in mine, she whispered, ** Good- 
by, dear Mr. Bachelor; but all summer friends 
don’t love and leave.” 

“What!” said I, looking up to Bertram, who 
still stood upon the piazza; “are you going to 
stay ?” 

He nodded a smiling yes. 

‘*God bless you, my dear May,” I whispered 
to her in return, ‘‘Summer friends are the 
surest of all!” 

And, my dear Paul, the more I think of it, 
the surer I am. 

Your summer friend, 
An OLp BacHeE or. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILD'S WALKING COAT AND GABRIELLE. 


igre Gabrielle Dress and Walking Coat il- 
lustrated on our first page form the house 
and street dress of children from the time they 
are put into short clothes until they are three or 
four years of age, when there begins to be a dif- 
ference between the dress of boys and girls. ‘The 
walking coat is worn quite long, reaching to the 
ankles, by children of six months, but much 
shorter by older children ; consequently it is not 
outgrown during its three or four years of use. 
For the present season it is made of piqué richly 
braided and embroidered ; for the winter, cash- 
mere, merino, and plaid flannels are lined warm- 
ly and braided. ‘The shape is simply that of the 
old-time pelisse. ‘The fronts of the waist are 
plain, the back is loose, and held by drawing- 
strings that tie beneath the front. The skirt has 
a sloped seam on the sides, with a plain breadth 
behind, very slightly fulled to the waist, as the 
drawing-strings gather the skirt sufficiently. The 
circular skirts once used for these coats are not 
worn now. The trimming extends around the 
skirt and up the fronts, the waist only being but- 
toned. ‘The cape is round and deep enough to 
fall half the length of the skirt. Sleeves are 
Coat-shaped. A small colar is used for boys, a 
larger one for girls, ‘The rich braiding, inserted 
needle-work, and embroidered ruffles described 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
IV., are used on these garments. 

The Gabrielle dress is cut to fit almost smooth- 
ly over the under-clothes, and may be worn 
loose, or confined at the waist by a wide sash 
ribbon tied behind in a large looped bow with 
short ends. Piqué Gabrielles have Hamburg in- 
sertions let in the seams that pass over the shoul- 
ders, extending down the back and front, or else 
a vine of braiding follows these seams, ending 
with an ornamental figure half-way down the 
skirt. A rich border of braiding or two needle- 
worked ruffles then surround the skirt. French 
nansook Gabrielles have Valenciennes insertions 
and narrow pleated frills. Sometimes a little 
Pompadour square or a yoke is formed of the 
insertion in lengthwise bands, alternating with 
puffs or rows of tucks. Pure white is always pret- 
tiest for children’s dresses, but many mothers use 
the striped linen—white, with bold black, brown, 
blue, or coral stripes for boys’ Gabrielles, as they 
have a jaunty, boyish look. Bias bands of solid- 
colored percale and colored bindings are the 
trimmings. Serviceable Gabrielles for traveling 
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and for nursery wear are made of brown un- 
dressed linen, strong and thick, yet cool. The 
skirts of these are faced two inches deep, and 
two rows of darker brown worsted braid—such 
as is used for binding dress skirts—are stitched 
straight around over the facing; a third row above 
these passes up the shoulder seams, back and front. 

Paler buff linens are embroidered with white, or 

trimmed with ruffles of white cambric needle- 

worked. The furnishing houses are stocked with 
colored linen Gabrielles braided by machinery. 

These are inexpensive, but the trimming is so 
showy and coarse-looking that few mothers like 
to see it on their little ones. $1 75 to $2 25 is 
charged for such Gabrielles. 

Yoked slips with full skirts—the yoke high- 
necked, sleeves long, and the skirt straight—are 
also made for children just in short clothes. 
These are often the long robes first worn by the 
infant shortened to walking length. Low-necked 
and short-sleeved dresses are seldom seen on chil- 
dren except when arrayed for some grand occa- 
sion. 

Mothers can fashion an excellent dress for 
growing girls by changing slightly the Princesse 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
IV. The waist is Gabrielle shape, made by cut- 
ting off the over dress pattern three inches below 
the taper, and omitting the postilion pleats. Cut 
the skirt by pattern furnished with the Princesse 
Suit, fasten to a belt, and button on to the Gabri- 
elle waist, allowing the three added inches to be 
concealed beneath the skirt. Next season, when 
the child has grown taller, the waist is lengthen- 
ed by means of these three inches. The Gabri- 
elle is fitted so loosely about the shoulders that 
it will remain broad enough; and a cuff or ruf- 

’ fle will lengthen the sleeve. A little upper-skirt 

is worn with such dresses. The princesse over 

dress has lately been made up in pink or blue 
silk, low in the neck, and with shoulder-straps 
instead of sleeves, and worn over white muslin 
dresses. Silk ruches or ruffles are the trimmings. 

A cunning little sun-hat of brown linen, starch- 
ed, without rattans, is made for children to wear 
in the country. It consists of two circular pieces : 
the lower one, forming the brim, has a piece 
taken out of one side to make it scoop, and is 
buttoned together; the crown piece is a scal- 
loped circle buttoned to the top of the brim. 
Strings tie it down at the sides in cottage fash- 
ion. It is very simple, coquettishly pretty, and 
as easily laundried as a pocket-handkerchief. 
$1 75 or $2 is the price. 

Flowing hair slightly crimped, or waved, rath- 
er, with the front drawn straight back and hang- 
ing in a plaited tress down the centre, is the pret- 
tiest fashion for small children. All-white hats, 
either of Leghorn with white gros-grain ribbon 
and ostrich tips, or else of shirred Swiss muslin, 
are most in favor for dress. The sailor hat of 
white or brown straw is for ordinary occasions. 
Lovely little gypsy bonnets are of dotted Swiss 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes and lined with 
blue silk: $5 is the price. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Black cashmere round capes are destined to 
replace the cashmere sacques that have become 
too generally worn to be in favor with ladies of 
exclusive tastes. The handsomest model was 
sent over by Worth. It is a double talma of 
black cashmere. The lower cape falls a finger 
length below the waist; the upper is several 
inches shorter, and has a Watteau fold behind. 
Passementerie and fringe edge each cape and 
the collar. A cord with tassels ties it. The 
mantle hangs open from the throat. Gracefully 
worn on a cool morning over a black silk suit, 
this forms a most distinguished-looking garment. 
When paletots are worn as extra wraps, those of 
pale gray cashmere or drap d’été, richly braid- 
ed and fringed, are preferred to black cashmere 
jackets. Black silk sacques are out of favor at 
present. Black lace sacques are very fashionable, 
and llama lace is worn, especially with black suits. 
All new lace sacques have flowing sleeves, and 
are-of simple sailor shape, or else slightly fitted 
to fall in with the figure. 

The outfits for the watering-places present 
some beautiful novelties. An elegant garment, 
destined for Long Branch, is a polonaise of white 
lustrous pongee, elaborately draped in the Mar- 
guerite fashion, trimmed with black Chantilly 
lace and many bows of black velvet ribbon. 
This is to be worn over’a black silk or velvet 
skirt as a carriage costume. In the same ward- 
robe is a black grenadine with demi-trained 
skirt. The three front breadths have a tablier 
of many crescent-shaped folds of pale mauve 
silk. The back breadths have six gathered lap- 
ping flounces, bias, and widely bound with mauve 
silk. An over-skirt with three ruffles is in the 
back only, leaving the front breadths uncovered. 
The basque has a Louis Fourteenth vest of 
mauve silk, and @ pleated postilion showing re- 
vers of mauve. A suit of nut brown silk has a 
polonaise with box-pleats arranged on the waist 
in a way very becoming to slender figures. 

The first choice at present is to trim silks and 
other rich suit materials with themselves. The 
most undefined stripes and the pin-head checks 
that used to require black velvet and lace to 
give them character, as the modistes say, have 
now intricate pleatings and ruffles entirely of the 
self material. This is a reaction from the shaded 
trimmings that have become common, and are 
not pretty unless the shades are more nicely 
blended than those one sees daily. 

In preparing outfits for the summer, modistes 
say that the dresses most often ordered are, first, 
a black grenadine with demi-train for the house ; 
& grenadine suit for the street, a costume with 
nut brown silk skirt and polonaise of écru pon- 
gee or foulard; a striped silk that will serve for 
the house or carriage, and is usually black and 
white; a gray mohair with self trimmings for 
traveling ; and white dresses suitable for morn- 
ing, noon, and evening. Thus we see that 








black, écru, gray, and white are the prevailing 
colors. 

An elegant and simple way of flouncing gren- 
adines, mohairs, and the light wool fabrics is a 
single kilt pleating three-eighths of a yard deep, 
cut straight, hemmed top and bottom, and press- 
ed—not sewed—in inch-wide pleats. A row of 
stitching an inch below the top fastens this to the 
skirt, and a second row of stitching fastens it 
again half-way between the first row and the 
edge of the flounce. ‘hat part of the flounce 
below the second stitching hangs loosely like a 
ruffle. 

White lawn cravats and lace jabots arranged 
in shell-like curves are worn with Louis Four- 
teenth vests, copying closely the costume of le 
Grand Monarque. 

A stylish material for summer suits is the new 
Tussore linen, a wiry goods, sheer yet strong, 
and as cool as the real India fabrics, It is in 
nut brown, the dark tea-color now in vogue, the 
popular absinthe, or greenish-gray, and the serv- 
iceable dust-color that does not soil easily. The 
buff tints are not found. Plain Tussore linen is 
35 cents a yard; with a striped or fringed edge 
it is 374 cents. Ladies are having suits of this 
made in the coolest way possible, viz., with 
pleated blouse-waist, simple long over - skirt, 
fringed or edged with a bias fold, and a kilt 
flounce like that described above. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DieDEN; ViIRFOLET; and WALTER- 
Frese; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. 





CHILD’S GABRIELLE DRESS 
AND WALKING COAT. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 


blag on pretty suit may be worn equally well 
by boys and girls from six months to four 
years old. It consists of a Gabrielle dress, which 
may be either high or low necked, and a walk- 
ing coat, with a cape and collar that can be 
worn separately. ‘I'wo illustrations show the 
walking coat made of white braided piqué, and 
worn by a boy three years old, and the Gabrielle 
dress, made of the same material, and worn by 
a girl two years old. The suit may be made of 
any kind of fabric, and is equally well adapted 
for summer and winter wear. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


THIS pattern comprises two articles—Gabri- 
elle dress and walking coat, and is graded in six 
sizes, to fit children from six months to four 
years old. The average sizes are, respectively, 
for six months, 16 inches; one year, 17 inches ; 
eighteen months, 18 inches; two years, 19 inches ; 
three years, 20 inches ; and four years, 21 inches. 

GABRIELLE Dress.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, front gore, back, side gore for the 
back, and sleeve. The seams in the back and 
front side gores extend to the shoulder seam. 
The front and back should be laid on the fold 
of the cloth to prevent making a seam. Cut an 
opening in the back from the neck to about four 
inches below the waist line, and face it for the 
buttons and button-holes. Lap the left side over 
the right, and tack it firmly at the bottom of the 
opening. Place the longest seam of the sleeve 
at the notch in the armhole, and hold it toward 
you when sewing it in. Baste up and try on 
wrong side out before sewing; and if the gar- 
ment needs alteration, take up more or less in 
the seams. Lengthen or shorten the skirt at the 
bottom, being careful to preserve the shape. The 
perforations show where to cut out for a low 
neck, if required. The parts are all notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting together. A quarter 
of an inch is allowed for seams, and an inch for 
a hem on the bottom. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
six months old, 134 yards. 

Allow one-eighth of a yard more for each size 
to 18 inches, and a quarter of a yard for each 
of the larger sizes. 

Warkine Coat with Care.—This pattern 
is in seven pieces—front and back of waist, 
front and back of skirt, sleeve, cape, and collar. 
The waist is whole in the back, and is fitted 
loosely. The skirt is cut without a seam in the 
back, and has bias seams at the side. It is 
gathered at the top in the back between the 
seams, and is sewed to the waist. ‘The back of 
the waist is shirred at the waist line between the 
seams under the arm, and is tied in front under 
the waist. The front is closed the whole length 
with buttons and button-holes. The coat and 
cape are finished separately at the neck, and can 
be worn separately or together. The cape is fin- 
ished at the neck with a small collar. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for seams, and an inch 
for hems on the front and bottom. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
six months old, 2 yards. 

Number of buttons, 8. 

Allow a quarter of a yard more for each size 
to 18 inches, and three-eighths for each of the 
larger sizes. 


Ladies’ Summer Dresses. 


Fig. 1.— Ecru Monarr Dress, TRIMMED 
witH Brack VELVET Banps anv Bows. Over- 
skirt dpen in front, and cut in large pointed scal- 
lops. Basque-waist cut in points, and trimmed 
with velvet outlining a vest. Linen and guipure 
collar and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Lilac silk under-skirt, trimmed with 
six rows of lilac velvet. White alpaca over- 
skirt, looped at the sides and in the middle of 
the back, and bordered with three bands of 
lilac silk. White alpaca half- fitting double- 
breasted sacque, slashed at the sides and in the 
back, with revers and collar of lilac silk and 





lilac silk buttons. Half-pagoda sleeves with 











mousquetaire cuffs. Rice-straw hat. 
pongee parasol, lined with lilac. 

Fig. 3.—Under- skirt of rose-colored silk. 
Over-skirt of white muslin in five pieces, the 
front forming a round tablier, and trimmed with 
a pleated flounce edged at the bottom with nar- 
row lace and surmounted by insertion under- 
laid with rose-colored ribbon, and an upright 
frill of narrow lace. The sides of the skirt form 
deep points, and fall nearly plain; the back pieces 
also form deep points, and are bouffant and 
gathered up, the outer edges being fastened to 
the pieces at the sides. Postilion-basque of white 
muslin, with open sleeves, heart-shaped in front, 
and trimmed like the over-skirt. Rose-colored 
ribbon sash and bows. White chip hat, trimmed 
with lace, ostrich feathers, and flowers. 


White 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Rosert T. Lincorn, eldest ‘on of the 
late President, has won the esteem of the people 
of Illinois by his persistent refusal to accept po- 
litical office, and his devotion to the practice of 
his profession as a lawyer. He is now about 
twenty-five years of age, and has the reputation 
in Chicago of being an excellent manager, a 
shrewd and capable lawyer, and systematic man 
of business. Those who know him best predict 
for him an eminent position at the bar. 

—Mr. WALTER GRINNELL, late admiral in the 
Japanese navy, but who retired and made a tour 
into Eastern Mantchuria and Corea, penetrating 
a country almost unknown, has recently deliv- 
ered before the New York Geographical Society 
a very interesting address about thatregion. He 
says the population of Corea is about 6,000,000. 
It is an independent empire, but sends annual 
tribute to China. There are eight provinces, 
each with a separate government. The climate 
is magnificent. 

—We citizens of the republic of the U. S. 
sometimes take occasion to state, in a mild 
way, that the subjects of the British crown have 
to pay somewhat dearly for the maintenance 
of scions of the royal house. But a gentleman 
who has bent a few of his intellectual forces to 
the subject says that every four years, at the 
Presidential election, not less than $2,000,000 is 
expended for party purposes, to say nothing of 
the enormous demands made upon politicians 
and office-holders to sustain party organizations. 
The British placeman has none of this swindle 
to submit to; hence buasteth he the superiority 
of British institutions. 

—The Rev. Dr. SUNDERLAND, of Washington, 
one of the recent Board of Examiners at West 
Point, preached the ante-graduating sermon to 
the cadets, in which, after some good advice and 
plain talk, he warned them ‘not to run away 
with the idea that they are the tremendous fel- 
lows their friends and themselves may think them 
to be.”” There was a little something in that. 

—tThe friends of the exact sciences will feel a 
thrill of pleasure when they are told that Mr. 
JONATHAN MorGav, of Portland, Maine, is about 
to deliver a series of lectures, in which he will 
utterly refute and smash the principles of New- 
tonian philosophy. He expresses the bold opin- 
ion that he has the ability to cut up Sir Isaac 
as he would “a ee worm.’”? The Mr. Jona- 
THAN MorGan who proposes to do this is now 
ninety-three years old (nearly par), and for eight 
and sixty years has bent his energies to the awful 
mysteries of Free and Accepted Masonry. 

—BriGHAmM Young, with hair nicely oiled, in 
— and falling around his heavy neck, hair 
and beard luxuriant, and but little turned in 
color, his manner all bland, soothes mankind 
with seignorial hospitality—at least that is the 
way a Chicago Tribune letter-writer puts it down. 

—When Mr. Szewarp reached Alexandria he 
was received with almost royal honors by the 
representatives of the Khedive, and a palace 

rovided for his use while he remains a visitor. 

e is going to take a little run to Palestine, and 
thence to Constantinople. There will be very 
high jinks when he gets to hobnobbing with the 
Sultan. 

—Sir Jonn HERSCHEL, at the time of his 
death, was the oldest senior wrangler of the 
University of Cambridge, having attained that 
distinction in 1813. He is succeeded by Sir J. 
Suaw LeEFEvRE, the clerk of the Parliaments, 
who became a senior wrangler in 1818. 

—Lovis NaPoLeon has purchased Hooton 
Hall, the late residence of R. C. Nayior, Esq. 
Some years ago, when Prince NAPOLEON, he was 
a guest at Hooton Hall, and before his depart- 
ure expressed his appreciation of it, and inti- 
mated that he would like to reside there. For- 
tune, or misfortune, has favored his wishes. 

—The salary of President Exiiot, of Harvard 
College, is $3200; the cook at the Parker 
House receives $4000: which suggests, says the 
Boston Traveler, that there are more men fitted 
for the presidential chair of colleges than are 
capable of taking charge of the kitchen of a 
first-class hotel. 

—Miss Axtcort, during her recent visit in Lon- 
don, was tea-partied by Miss JEAN INGELOw, 
to which divers and sundry literary celebrities, 
Yankee and British, were invited. Miss A. has 
got home in peace and Concord. 

—The writer of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,” which has 
had so much success in cme cert and here, is a 
young London lawyer, only thirty-two years old, 
named EDWARD JENKINS, son of a Presbyterian 
clergyman in Montreal. 

—M. JuLes Ferry, it is supposed, will be the 
embassador of the new French government to 
Washington. 

—It is one of those odd little incidents of 
which ‘‘society’’ people take note, in London, 
and which affords a delightful topic of talk, that 
recently, when in town, the Marquis of Bute 
dined with DisraELI; which indicates that his 
lordship does not feel particularly heart-broken 
at the manner in which he has been heroed as 
“ Lothair.” 

—Commodore VANDERBILT, being pecuniari- 
ly able, is taking things comfortably, spending 
most of his time at home, or driving some of 
his fast horses on ‘‘ the lane.’’ 

—Merit will win its way: Mr. E. E. Straz- 
NICKY has been jc rea chief librarian of the 
Astor Library. For fourteen years he has been 
connected with the institution ; and so perfect is 
his knowledge of its contents that he is said to 
know the name and position of every book in 
the library. Another gentleman of fine literary 
acquirements is among the assistant librarians, 
Mr. FREDERICK SAUNDERS, author of ‘ Salad for 





the Social,” ‘‘Salad for the Solitary,’’ ‘‘ Mosa- 
ics,” and other dainty works. These gentlemen 
save a world of time to visitors—they tell you 
precisely what books you want, what they con- 
tain, and give you a good start in your work. 

—M. FELIx Pyrat, the Communist leader, is 
an educated man, of tall and imposing appear- 
ance, gentlemanly in manner, and a scholar in 
his literary work. Actors know him as a writer 
for the stage, and journalists are familiar with 
his exaggerated phrases and heated metaphors. 
For more than forty years he has written against 
monarchy and for democratic socialism. In En- 
gland, where he lived so long, he scandalized 
every one by the audacity with which he de- 
fended the right to assassinate the Emperor. It 
was strange to look at that man, and remember 
his mildness in the field of literature. No one 
member of the Commune has done such mischief. 

—The most determined people in the world 
are sometimes the most disappointed. There 
was JOHN BecraFt, for instance, of South Bend, 
Indiana, where our Mr. CoLFrax lives, who at- 
tempted to commit suicide by quaffing an ounce 
of laudanum. On being asked the reason for the 
act, he replied: ‘* Business is business. I wish 
to meet General Jackson by four o’clock this 
afternoon, and Iam going to see him.”” Astom- 
ach-pump broke the engagement. 

—On a recent Thursday, in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. ALEXANDER Newson, of Albany, 
and Miss ELIZABETH CLapPP were joined in holy 
wedlock. The bridal procession was headed by 
little children, who, during the service, formed 
in beautiful array around the pulpit, which was 
profusely adorned with flowers. Prior to the 
ceremony the groom coolly sent for a ‘‘ todd’”’— 
Dr. Topp—famous Dr. Topp—to perform the 
marriage service. 

—Father CLEVELAND, of Boston, touched nine- 
ty-nine on Tuesday, the 20th ult.—only one per 
cent. under par. On the Sunday following he 

reached, morning and evening, in the Seamen’s 

ethel. 

—Like his Majesty of Monaco and certain 
German Grand Dukes, the Emperor of China 
makes a pretty thing of the licenses to gam- 
bling houses—Pekin paying him $200,000 per 
annum, and the other cities of the Central Flow- 
ery Kingdom not less than $3,000,000. 

—Mr. E. A. SoTHERN, the famous ‘‘ Lord Dun- 
dreary,’’ has entered into an engagement with 
Messrs. JARRETT & PALMER to play at Niblo’s, 
commencing next October. 

—An imposing presence is not the “‘style’’ of 
the Count de Chambord. He is described as 
large, fleshy, and awkward, with a “diluted look 
in the eyes,” a soft smile, and a full beard on his 
face. Of his wife we are told that “ her luminous 
hair, high forehead, dreamy, thoughtful eyes, 
prominent nose, beautifully expressive mouth, 
and slenderness of person indicate a queenly, 
aspiring being.” 

—Byron M. PICKETT, the sculptor of the 
Morsk statue, like Hiram Powers, E. D. PaLM- 
ER, and HENRY KIRKE BROWNE, is a self-taught 
artist. He is a native of Jordan, Onondaga Coun- 
ty, New York, and had ‘‘a hard road to travel” 
in the early years of his profession. The Morse 
statue is in all respects a first-class production. 
Since its completion he is said to have received 
orders amounting to $50,000. 

—The Library building on Fifth Avenue near 
Seventy-first street, for which New York is to 
be indebted to the munificent liberality of Mr. 
JAMES LENOX, will soon begin to rear its state- 
ly —— The foundation is already com- 

leted. 

. —Since Mrs. GArNEs won her lawsuit, and thus 
became the richest woman in America, she has 
been fallen in love with in a very violent man- 
ner by a little armMay of swains. But she is six- 
ty-four, and sixty-four does not gush at matri- 
mony. In her opinion the departed General 
GAINES was the very best man that ever lived; 
never did an evil deed ; never thought one. Lady 
GAINES is racy in conversation, tells anecdotes, 
and laughs as loud and as long as any woman 
of her years and income ought to laugh. 

—Among other interesting announcements 
made at a meeting of the Geographical Society 
a few evenings since, Judge CHaRLEs P. Daty 
stated that there was a gentleman present, M. 
Pavvi, who intended to make an expedition to 
the north pole at his own expense. He would 
proceed from New York to San Francisco, and 
thence to Siberia. He proposes to go out in a 
boat of peculiar structure, and travel the ice 
with a hardy crew, and when he reaches open 
water to construct his boat, which is made of 
India rubber. I[t is capable of carrying a weight 
of 10,000 pounds, and can be stowed away in a 
barrel. 

—The interviewer has captured General SHER- 
IDAN, and pumped him thoroughly about what 
he saw and did during his campaign with the 
Germanarmy. He says that the Emperor W1L1- 
1AM is a fine old gentleman and a good general, 
possessing personal courage and bravery in an 
extraordinary degree. ‘‘At Gravelotte I saw 
him in the thickest of the fire.’? So far from 
being an instrument of BIsMAROK’s, he has a 
firm will of his own, which he maintains in spite 
of the chancellor. B1sMARCK is by far the great- 
est man in Europe, and a first-rate soldier, The 
Crown Prince is a true soldier, and always where 
he ought to be in battle. 

—M. Turers is not too popular with his lit- 
erary brethren. MICHELET calls him a strong 
mediocrity, a superb commonplace. ALEXAN- 
DRE Dumas says he thinks admirably, but exe- 
cutes horribly. GAUvuTIER says his rhetoric is as 
free from faults as his government is full of 
them. Hovussaye confesses, if his measures 
were as wise as his sentences are graceful, he 
would be one of the first statesmen of his time ; 
and adds that in politics Tu1zxs learns nothing, 
and forgets a 

—Mr. Cyrus W. FieLp has purchased, for 
fifty thousand dollars, one-third of the New 
York Hvening Mail. Under the editorial man- 
agement of Major Bunpy the Mail has become 
one of the brightest and most entertaining of 
our evening papers, and having passed safely 
through the infantile period of journalism, has 
entered fairly upon manhood, and with its un- 
exceptionable habits, sound constitution, good 
by-laws, and excellent rules of order, bids fair to 
attain an enviable newspaper longevity. 

—For first-class rotation in office commend us 
to Charleston, South Carolina. Since the Unit- 
ed States became independent that city has had 

but three postmasters—THomas Bacor, appoint- 
ed by WasHINGTON; ANDREW HuGER, appoint- 
ed by JACKSON ; and the present incumbent, ap- 





pointed by GRANT. 
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{TALIAN MOTHER AND CHILD.—[From a Painting By Soncuov.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











THE PEDDLER. 


ied peddler here displaying his wares to the 
bonny English fish-wives is not of the con- 
ventional type—a rollicking, sly, unprincipled 
Autolycus, who will insinuate a shawl upon an 
unwilling ‘customer with a joke or a fib, or find 
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a solemn proceeding requires, and mentally cal- 
culate how much they may expect to beat him 
down. The sturdy fisherman completes the com- 
position and the story. He is the prototype of 
a town-bred husband suffering the martyrdom of 
shopping, as he stands patiently awaiting the end 
of the haggling. 
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gers, wearing white gloves in honor of the auspi- 
cious event. Each day, for two or three weeks 
after the confinement, a paper bulletin is placed 
on the door-post, or inside of the glass above the 
door, to the effect that mevrouw and the baby 
are going on well. It is nevertheless considered 
proper, and indeed expected, that friends should 
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ly nurse, who expects to receive a gratuity from 


each visitor, a perquisite always consi 
engaging her. And it may not be out 
to mention that it is only of late years 


dered in 
of place 
that the 


ancient institution of midwives has begun to fail 
in favor of male accoucheurs, who formerly were 


only called in when a mother, however 


wealthy 
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out a customer's weak places with flattery well 
laid on—but a quiet, sober, ‘‘ douce, honest man,” 
whose very appearance is against all imposition. \ N 
He stands waiting, apparently in silence, as 


BIRTHS IN HOLLAND. 


HEN a Dutch baby is born a notification 
i D of the fact is at once sent round to all 
though the quality of his goods needed no en- | friends, and even to tradesmen and dependents ; 
fomiums from him, while the women inspect his | in the case of people of wealth who can afford 
haberdashery with all the deliberation which such | the luxury of men-servants, these are the messen- 
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call and make inquiries and leave cards, and that 
pretty constantly. But all these bulletins and in- 
quiries cease when the mevrouw holds her kram- 
visiten, or boudoir reception, for married ladies 
only. On this occasion the baby, dressed in the 
height of prevailing fashion, and wearing a beau- 
tiful long white veil, is brought in by the month- 





and well-born, was almost in extremis ; and then, 
whatever might be their theoretical knowledge, 
their services, from want of practical skill, were 


commonly of no great advantage. The 


fashion is 


changing now. ‘The kramvisiters are presented 
with caudle, and a plate with cinnamon cake is 
handed round. It is customary during this pe- 
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riod to send out to young lady friends little pack- 


ets of caraway comfits, which are sprinkled 
upon bread-and-butter, and thus eaten to the 
health of the new baby. 





THE ROSE OF KENMARE. 
A SONG BY SHIEL DHUV. 


I’ve been soft in a small way 
On the girleens of Galway, 
And the Limerick lassies have made me feel quare; 
But there's no use denyin’, 
No girl I've set eye on 
compate wid Rose Ryan of the town of Kinmare. 
CHORUS. 
Oh, where can her like be found ? 
Nowhere the counthry round 
Spins at her wheel 
Daughther as thrue, 
Sets in the reel 
Wid a slide of the shoe, 
a slinderer, 


Rose, aroo! 


Her hair mocks the sunshine, 
And the soft silver moonshine 
Neck and arm of the colleen complately eclipse; 
Whilst the nose of the jewel 
Slants sthraight as Carn Tual,* 
From the heaven in her eye to her heather-swate lips. 
Oh, where, etc. 


Did your eyes ever follow 
The wings of the swallow 
Here and there, light as air, o’er the meadow field 
glance? 
For if not ye’ve no notion 
Of the exquisite motion 
Of her swate little feet as they dart in the dance. 
Oh, where, etc. 


If y’ inquire why the nightingale 
Still shuns the invitin’ gale 
That wafts every song-bird but her to the wesht, 
Faix she knows, I suppose, 
Ould Kinmare has a Rose 
That would sing anny bulbul to sleep in her nesht. 
Oh, where, etc. 


Whin her voice gives the warnin’ 
For the milkin’ in the mornin’ 
Ev’n the cow known for hornin’ comes runnin’ to her 


pail ; 
The lambs play about her, 
And the small bonneenst snout her, 
Whilsht 4 parints salute her wid a twisht of the 


Oh, where, etc. 


Whin at noon from our labor 
We draw neighbor wid neighbor 
From the hate of the sun to the shilther of the tree, 
Wid spudst fresh from the bilin’ 
And new milk you come smilin’, 
All the boys’ hearts beguilin,’ alanah machree! 
Oh, where, etc. 


But there's one swater hour 
Whin the hot day is o’er 
And we rest at the door wid the bright moon above, 
And she sittin’ in the middle, 
Whin she’s guessed ’s riddle 
Cries, ‘‘ Now for your fiddle, Shiel Dhuv, Shiel Dhuv.” 
Oh, where, etc. 








HUGH DAMER’S LAST LEGER. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc. 





CHAPTER I. 
“Tricks he hath had in him which gentlemen have.” 

I pon’r suppose there are many people nowa- 
days who remember Hugh Damer. Not that I 
would imply that he existed at a period beyond 
the memory of middle-aged mankind. The 
time that I am writing of is barely fifteen years 
old. But the memories of men are short, and 
every decade sees the rise and fall of new heroes. 
The career of a man of the world is not much 
longer than the reign of those later Ceesars who 
were polished off so quickly in the days when 
Rome was going down hill and the Roman Em- 
pire a nice little lot to be put up to auction. 
Picture to yourself, says De Quincey, any man 
going home to dinner with ¢hat little lot in his 

ket ! 

So I say, advisedly, that perhaps there are few 
nowadays who care to remember the brief sum- 
mer-time of Hugh Damer’s life; and yet he was 
a great man in his time—that is to say, great in 
certain circles—and made his mark after a cer- 
tain fashion. 

We were contemporaries at Oxford, but not 
of the same college. I was a Baliol man, 
Damer was at Christ-church ; but we were fast 
friends notwithstanding. I think Hugh in- 
dulged freely in every kind of dissipation fash- 
ionable at that period; but he never got into 
any vulgar scrapes—no painting chapel doors a 
bright scarlet, or nailing up an obnoxious don’s 
oak, or any thing of that kind; and in spite of 
wine parties without number, hunting all through 
the season, not a little high play late of nights 
‘under the rose,” and various other amusements 
of a somewhat uproarious order, Hugh contrived 
to distinguish himself in athletics, and to take 
his degree in a very creditable manner. When 
or how he read no one could ever discover, but 
it was said that he could do without sleep for a 
fortnight at a time, and that very often after 
shutting his door upon his friends at two A.m., 
he would tie a wet towel round his head and go 
in for divinity till early chapel, where he made 
his appearance fresh as a rose after his matutinal 
shower-bath. 

He was blessed with a superb constitution, and 
a marvelous capacity for work or pleasure. He 





* Carn Tual. The highest peak of Macgillicuddy 
Reeks, as seen from the town of Kenmare, presents a 
strong resemblance to a Grecian nose. 


t Young pigs, + Potatoes. 





was, indeed, a man who could scarcely help liv- 


ing hard and fast—a man to whom any monoto- 
nous or sluggish form of existence would have 
been simply unendurable. In appearance he 
was a splendid fellow—tall, broad-shouldered, 
blue-eyed, and chestnut-haired, with a sunny 
look in his face that was, for most people, irre- 
sistible. He had the air of a man who must 
needs command fortune—win the race of life in 
a canter: indeed, it was almost impossible to 
associate the idea of trouble or sorrow of any 
kind with Hugh Damer. 

After leaving Oxford I lost sight of my friend 
for some years. I went to the bar, and my own 
life was a great deal too busy for the perpetual 
frivolities of the fashionable world. I saw noth- 
ing of Hugh, but I heard of him—heard of him 
as one of the most distinguished among the 
gilded youth of that day. He was of a good old 
Yorkshire family, and had a large fortune, which, 
according to the report of his friends, had come 
to him unfettered at his majority. People told 
me that he was spending this royally, and, at 
the rate he was living, it could not be expected to 
hold out long. 

‘*He’s a fine, capital fellow—a first-rate. fel- 
low,” one of these prudent observers said to me ; 
‘‘but there never was much stay in him. He 
does every thing too fast—runs away with the 
race for the first half mile, and comes in, no- 
where at the finish. People are afraid of him 
somehow. He might have doubled his fortune 
by a brilliant marriage more than once; but, he 
lost his chance, dished himself by some mad fol- 
ly that no man but he would have dreamed of. 
He’s a dangerous fellow, and women feel it, and 
can’t bring themselves to trust him.” 

Thus argued our common friend, with a se- 
rious countenance, and a deprecatory elevation of 
the shoulders. I was sorry to hear such an opin- 
ion of Damer, for I liked him with all my heart, 
and had hoped in a brilliant future for him. 

It was not very long after this, just at the close 
of the London season, when I came across m 
old friend quite unexpectedly at a West End club, 
of which I was a member, but whose gorgeous 
saloons my shadow rarely darkened. I was a 
busy man and a prosperous withal, my prosper- 
ity entirely dependent upon unremitting industry. 

A late August twilight was closing in, and the 
lamps were glimmering here and there in the 
shadowy streets. ‘The fashionable quarter of 
the town had a dreary look, the great rooms of 
the club a palpable air of desolation. 

I went into the reading-room ; there was only 
one man there, and he rose from one of the lux- 
urious arm-chairs and threw down a periodical 
with an audible groan as I entered. Suddenly 
he started, stared at me with all his might, and 
came striding across the room to me, and in the 
next moment both my hands were in the muscu- 
lar grip of Hugh Damer. 

“My dear Norris, my dear old friend,” he 
cried, in his loud, hearty way, ‘‘I am so re- 
joiced to see you—so glad, upon my soul, now— 
I can’t tell you how glad. I have been. wishing 
to come across you for the last half dozen years.” 

‘*And yet you knew where to find me all the 
time, Hugh; and the Temple, if remote from the 
civilized regions of the West, is not a pilgrim- 
age utterly beyond the capacity of friendship.” 

‘*Hitaway, oldchap. I deserve the reproach. 
But, you see, I knew you were always busy— 
heard of you from every one as deyoted to your 
profession, a perfect slave to it, in fact, and [am 
such an idle beggar, what could I do but bore 
you if [came? And then one’s life goes so fast 
somehow. I declare to you, Fred, I have sel- 
dom had an hour that I could call my own since 
I left Oxford. I seem to have existed in a whirl- 
pool, an actéitk maelstrom spinning me round and 
round, and sucking me down in spite of myself, 
And now tell me all your news, dear boy ; what 
you have been doing, and what you are going to 
do, and all the rest of it.” 

We sat down opposite eac!: other at a little 
table in one of the windows, and by the faint 
gray light of the fading day I saw that my friend 
was not looking by any means as well as I should 
have wished to see him look. The handsome 
face was wan and haggard, and there were lines 
about the eyes and mouth that should scarcely 
have appeared in so young a countenance. 

‘* I'm afraid you’ve been ill, Hugh,” I said to 
him by-and-by. ‘‘ You seem to have lost that 
perennial bloom for which you were renowned at 
Oxford.” 

“Til! Oh no,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘I’ve 
not been ill—worried a little occasionally, that’s 
all. But now listen to me, Fred, old fellow, and 
if you wish to preserve my regard you must fall 
into my way of thinking; and I assure you that 
regard of mine is a very deep feeling, though it’s 
rather backward in fone nl itself. Now you 
own to having a clear fortnight before you after 
the last of this month, in which you may kick 
up your heels and dispose of yourself as it seems 
fit to you, without let or hinderance to your pros- 
pects of wearing silk by-and-by. And you talk 
of devoting your leisure to certain nameless.cads 
of your acquaintance—of the genus swell, I sup- 
pose—who have got a moor down somewhere in 
the North, and want you to go and assist them in 
the murder of innocent grouse. Throw over the 
unknown cads, dear old boy, and come down to 
me. ‘September is a great time for us Yorkshire 
men. I can give you no end of partridges; and 
my place is only fifteen miles from Doncaster. 
Come to Churleigh Wood, Fred, and spend your 
holiday with an old friend. I shall consider it 
an especial favor if you say ‘ Yes’-—and—and it 
may be the last time I shall be able to ask you.” 

‘*What do you mean by that, Hugh?” I de- 
manded, alarmed by the sudden gravity of his 
tone. 

‘*Never mind what I mean, Fred. Life is 
full of changes. ‘The present is all a man can 
call his own, and so, Carpe diem. Come, dear 
boy; is it to be yes or no?” 





“*T should be a churl if I said ‘ No,’ when you 
flatter me by seeming really anxious to have me,” 
I answered ; ‘‘so the gentlemen unknown, who 
are really very good fellows in their way, shall 
go overboard, and I'll inflict my society upon 
you for the first fortnight in September. Shall 
you be alone at Churleigh ?” 

‘*Alone?” He laughed aloud at the absurdity 
of the notion, and I was very glad to hear the 
old frank laugh again. ‘Alone, Fred! Why, 
I have never been alone in my own house since [ 

e master of it. We're sure of a houseful ; 
some nice people, of course, and perhaps a few 
nasty ones ; but you'll put up with the bores for 
the sake of friendship.” 

“‘T am not afraid of meeting bores at Chur- 
leigh,” I answered. ‘There is not much af- 
finity between you and that species, I think, 
Damer.” 

‘*There is one of my guests I fancy you will 
like,” he said, musingly, and with a tender smile 
lighting up his haggard face. 

**A lady, Hugh? Your face tells me that!” 

**Yes, a lady; but I will say no more till you 
have seen her.” 

We parted soon after this, I promising to be 
with my friend on the Ist. He had occasion to 
go down to the old place some days earlier, in 
order to be ready for possible arrivals. 





CHAPTER II. 


**What’s to be thought of him? Does the rumor 
hold for true that he’s so full of gold?” 

Tue weather was lovely, the country look- 
ing very fair in the subdued glory of early au- 
tumn, as the express rattled me down to Doncas- 
ter. Here a dog-cart and fast-trotting roan wait- 
ed to convey me to Churleigh, where I arrived 
just in time to hear the dressing-bell ring ont 
cheerily from an open bell tower, after an hour 
and a half’s spin through a rich pastoral country. 

The house was an old one, a sombre, red-brick 
pile of masonry of the Tudor period, with a 
wide moat, where carp and dace flashed through 
the deep, dusky water, under the shadow of great 
yews ; a rare, old-fashioned place, with noble gar- 
dens set in a wide expanse of level meadow land, 
that might have been fairly called a park. With- 
in, the dark oak paneling and ponderous furni- 
ture, quaint old cabinets and bureaus, buffets 
and chests of carved ebony and chestnut wood, 
oak, and walnut, had a delightful old-world as- 
pect. There were rare old tapestries, tog, silk- 
embroidered hangings, chairs. and sofas in an- 
cient worsted-work, which testified to the indus- 
try of past generations of feminine Damers. Ev- 
ery thing bore the fashion of an age that was 
gone, and there was a sombre charm about the 
place which was, to my mind, perfect in its way. 
{told Hugh how much I liked his birth-place, and 
praised the taste which had preserved its original 
character. He sighed heavily as he answered 
me. ‘* Yes,” he said, moodily, ‘‘it’s a dear old 
place, and I am weak enough to love it, I can 
remember sitting at my mother’s feet in some of 
these old rooms, or on her knees, with her arms 
round me, many a quiet twilight when my. father 
was away in London. There was a great love 
between us two, and nothing that she cared for 
has been touched since she died. Her favorite 
flowers still grow in the garden—homely, old- 
fashioned flowers, that my gardeners would like 
to do away with—though it is fifteen years since 
her hand gathered one of them. Yes, I have 
need to love Churleigh, Fred. God forgive me!” 

His tone alarmed me. There was such a 
depth of bitterness and self-reproach in his ut- 
terance of those last words. 

‘* Hugh,” I said, eagerly, ‘‘ there is something 
wrong with you. I am sure of it. I saw the 
change in your face that night we met at the 
club. Why won’t you trust me, dear boy? You 
call me your friend. Tell me the worst, Hugh. 
What is it that has gone wrong?” 

‘¢ Every thing,” he answered, with a groan. 
‘*Tt’s the old story, Fred—the old story of the 
rake’s progress. Only a modern version, you 
know, with a little less vice than there is in Ho- 
garth’s renowned panorama, but every whit as 
much folly. Yes, Fred, congratulate me upon 
my fair old home—the roof-tree that has shel- 
tered my race for a dozen generations, the house 
my mother loved. Give me joy of a birth- 
place which an English gentleman may be fairly 
proud to call his own. ‘The man who sweeps 
the crossing at the corner of Pall Mall has about 
as much right to call himself master of Chur- 
leigh as I have. It is all a miserable simula- 
crum, Fred; a mockery and a delusion. I don’t 
say that the footmen and grooms are bailiffs in 
disguise, but they might just as well be that. It 
would make the case no worse.” 

‘¢Then you are ruined, Hugh?” 

‘* Trretrievably.” 

‘*Tn Heaven’s name, how has it all gone— 
your fortune? It was a large one, wasn’t it ?” 

‘*A very fair inheritance, though my father 
was somewhat wild in his day, and spent a good 
deal. How has it gone, Fred? Who knows? 
I the least of all mortal men. It has gone— 
somehow. I have lived much too fast to count 
the cost of life. I don’t think there has been 
much wasted on actual vice, unless you call gam- 
bling vicious; but it has all gone. I drove a 
four-in-hand for two or three seasons, and that 
kind of thing leads to a good deal of outlay in 
the way of Richmond dinners and diamond 
bracelets—there are some people you can hardly 
ask to dinner without introducing a diamond 
bracelet as an element of the dessert—and I have 
had a weakness for steam-yachts ; but those are 
minor details. . I have enjoyed a curious se- 
quence of ill luck upon the turf for the last two 
years. That may haye something to do with it.” 

‘¢T should think it rather likely,” I answered, 
hopelessly. ‘‘But is there no chance of re- 
demption, Hugh? A rich marriage, for in- 
stance ?” 





‘*No, Fred, I am not base enough for that. 
I couldn’t otfer my ruined fortunes to a rich 
woman. I couldn't sink to the position of a de- 
pendent on my wife. If I were in love with a 
penniless girl I wouldn’t mind asking her to 
share my poverty. There is always something 
that a man can do. I might emigrate, and de- 
vote my energies to cattle-breeding far away in 
the bush. Unhappily, the only woman I care 
for is burdened with a large fortune—a fortune 
that must needs make an impassable barrier be- 
tween herself and me.” 

‘* But, my dear boy, this is Quixotic folly. If 
the lady cares for you, why should you not re- 
deem your fortunes by means of her wealth? It 
is a woman’s proudest privilege to make that 
kind of sacrifice.” 

‘‘And a man’s deepest degradation to accept 
it. No, Fred, it can’t be done. Beyond which, 
even were I sordid enough to desire such a thing, 
the lady is not her own mistress. She has a fa- 
ther, who would never forgive her for an impru- 
dent marriage. No, Fred, I am done for—bar 
one remote contingency.” 

‘*And what is that?’ I asked, anxiously. 

“The success of my book for the Leger week. 
I stand to win something enormous—something 
that would set me on my legs again—give me a 
fresh start in life, in short. With that sum at 
my command I could pay off my most pressing 
engagements, clear this place of its mortgages, 
and, with a few years of retirement and econo- 
my, drift. back into a very comfortable income. 
In that case I should not fear to ask Laura Dash- 
wood to be my wife.” 

‘Laura Dashwood! A very charming name.” 

‘**Yes, and a still more charming girl. How- 
ever, you will see her to-morrow. She is only 
a manufacturer's daughter, I mast tell you. 
George Dashwood is a self-made man—one of 
the richest men in Yorkshire, and a trifle pomp- 
ous on the score of his money or his success. 
But he is not.a bad fellow, by any means. And 
Laura is the dearest girl in England, to my 
mind.” 

‘*Of course. An only daughter, I presume?” 

**An only child. I wish with all my heart 
she had half a score of brothers and sisters. But 
I suppose we'd better get back to the others now, 
old fellow.” 

It was late on the evening of my arrival. 
Lights were shining from a score of open win- 
dows, and the mingled sounds of music and 
laughter rang out upon the tranquil September 
night. Damer and I had wandered away from 
the house when the men left the dining-room, 
and had enjoyed this confidential talk as we 
strolled with our cigars on the broad gravel-walk 
by the side of the moat. 

The house was almost full already. There 
was a Belgravian matron, with two pretty, styl- 
ish-looking daughters, a stately husband, who 
was a baronet and a member of Parliament, de- 
voted to the conservative interests, and seldom 
opening his mouth in a conversational way ex- 
cept to talk politics; there were a good many 
young men, all more or less of the turf, turfy ; 
and there was a county matron, with three rosy- 
cheeked daughters devoted to croquet. ‘There 
were a clergyman and his wife, from the neigh- 
borhood—very pleasant people, with nothing 
stilted or unduly professional about them, both 
vicar and vicar’s wife past masters of loose cro- 
quet, the vicar playing a severely mathematical 
game; and there was a young squire, of sport- 
ing tendencies, whose estate lay some forty miles 
off, and whose income was said to be something 
like fifteen thousand a year; a frank, blue-eyed 
young man, with a predilection for gorgeous neck- 
ties, and a loud, jolly laugh. 

The Dashwoods were to arrive early next day. 
I heard the county people speak of them once 
or twice in the course of the evening with that 
languid tone of indulgence with which it is the 
fashion to talk of those who are received into a 
world which fancies itself above them. 

‘*The Dashwoods visit a great deal,” Mrs. 
Melton, the county matron, said tome. ‘‘ They 
are received every where, though I believe he 
began life quite as a working-man. And people 
really like them. Mr. Dashwood is very fond 
of society, and entertains people at his own 
place in a most sumptuous manner. I have 
never been there myself, but some people like 
that kind of thing. Rather a florid style of hos- 
pitality, you know. These newly rich people 
are apt to err in that direction.” 





CHAPTER III. 
“Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 

I was curious to see Miss Dashwood, after 
what Hugh had told me, and was really con- 
cerned about my friend’s difficulties. ‘The book 
for the Leger did not inspire me with much 
hope, for I had a rooted abhorrence of the turf. 
But I did hope something from Damer’s attach- 
ment to Miss Dashwood, and I thought my 
friend’s fortunes might be mended by such a 
marriage without derogation to his honor. If 
the lady had wealth, Hugh had at least a good 
old name wherewith to endow her, and a posi- 
tion in the county which must needs be a con- 
siderable elevation for the manufacturer’s daugh- 
ter. It did not seem to me that the alliance 
would be an unequal one. 

I was on the terrace, in front of the house, 
when the Dashwoods arrived at noon next day, 
and I saw the young lady alight from her car- 
riage. She was very pretty, very graceful, and 
elegant too, manufacturer’s daughter though she 
was. She was fair, with a radiant bioom and 
the loveliest blue eyes I ever beheld; not gray, 
or any one of those numerous vague tints which 
pass for blue, but a real azure—the perfect blue 
of a summer sky or a forget-me-not blossom. 
Nor was their color the greatest charm of Miss 
Dashwood’s eyes, That lay in their expression 
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—the innocent, girlish trustfulness, the sunny 
brightness of eyes that had never tried to hide or 
simulate an emotion. She was very young— 
eighteen, I should say, at most—and had a be- 
witching youthfulness and freshness of manner. 
I did not wonder that Hugh Damer loved her. 

They came along the terrace, Miss Dashwood 
- leaning on her father’s arm, Hugh walking by 

her side. It was their first visit to Churleigh, 
and the manufacturer was eager to explore the 
house and grounds. Hugh lost no time in pre- 
senting me to his friends, and I accompanied 
them round the blooming gardens, where all the 
bright early autumn flowers grew luxuriantly, 
and through the ancient paneled rooms, and cor- 
ridors and galleries lined with dingy old pictures. 

Mr. Dashwood appeared delighted with every 
thing he saw, and exhibited no small amount of 
intelligence and good taste. 

‘¢ Now this is the kind of thing I like,” he said, 
heartily; ‘‘this is something like a house. A 
man can fancy this a home. ‘That’s the worst 
of a new place—let a man spend what money he 
will upon it, it looks only so much bricks and 
timber. Money won't buy the home look, and 
no architect knows how to give it. Now there's 
my house at Dedham—a very fine house in its 
way, I dare say; and so it ought to be, consid- 
ering what it has cost me; but at its best it looks 
like a public institution ; and I’ve no doubt stran- 
gers who see it from the train put it down for an 
asylum for idiots or lunatics, or something of 
that kind. It’s cold and stony and cheerless, 
somehow, though it’s warmed with hot-water 
pipes from garret to cellar, and there isn’t a 
modern invention in the way of comfort or lux- 
ury that has been omitted. Yet the place gives 
me the shivers whenever Laura and I happen to 
be alone there; and I am never comfortable un- 
less we’ve got a houseful of people. Now I could 
live in a corner of this place and feel myself snug 
and cozy. ‘There’s that cedar-wood parlor, for 
instance, with the blue-tiled fire-place—a man 
might spend his life there.” 

“You really like Churleigh, then, Mr. Dash- 
wood ?” said Hugh, smiling a little at the manu- 
facturer’s enthusiasm, but not with a joyous 
smile. 

‘¢ Like it! I should think I do, indeed. If 
there were only such a place as this in the mar- 
ket, Dedham Park would soon be to let on lease.” 

‘*You may have Churleigh itself if you like,” 
Hugh said, with an indifferent air. ‘‘ A place 
nearer London would suit me much better. I 
should scarcely care to sell the old house to a 
stranger, but to a friend it’s a different thing.” 

‘* What, Mr. Damer!” Laura Dashwood ex- 
claimed, wonderingly ; ‘‘ you would really sell a 
house that has been in your family so long ?” 

‘* Why not, Miss Dashwood, if this particular 
member of my family doesn’t happen to want it ?” 

‘*Are you in earnest, Mr. Damer?” asked 
George Dashwood. 

‘Entirely so.” 

‘* And you will sell the place as it. stands— 
pictures and old oak cabinets, tapestries and 
hangings complete?” 

‘As it stands—with every stick and every 

He sighed, and his face darkened for a mo- 
ment. Perhaps he was thinking that among 
those ‘‘rags” there were draperies which his 
mother’s hands had embellished. 

** Well, Sir,” said the manufacturer, with an 
air of undisguised elation, ‘‘I can only say that 
when you have quite made up your mind to sell 
you have but to name your price, and George 
Dashwood is your purchaser. I don’t think 
there’ll be much bargaining between us.” 

I asked Hugh afterward what made him talk 
of selling Churleigh. 

‘“* Why, you see, dear boy, if things go against 
me in the Leger week, I should have to part 
with the old place, and to do it quickly, in order 
to meet my engagements; so I thought it would 
be wise to take advantage of Dashwood’s fancy. 
Besides, if Churleigh must go, I would rather 
sell it to him than to any one else. _ There’d be 
a kind of mournful pleasure in fancying Laura 
happy in the home of my childhood—happy with 
a husband, perhaps, and a brood of children. 
I can fancy her walking in the dear old gardens, 
or sitting under the cedar, yonder, with the little 
ones at her knees—while I am a lonely, battered 
exile, fighting the battle of life somewhere be- 
yond the sea. It’s hard, isn’t it, Fred? But 
it isn’t inevitable yet. Who knows that the 
Leger won’t bring measmall fortune? No man’s 
ill luck can go on forever, and I’ve been losing 
steadily for the last two years.” 

“*T wish you had something better than the 
turf to trust to for your deliverance, Hugh,” I 
said. ‘I wish you would confide in Miss Dash- 
wood’s love and her father’s generosity. He 
seems to be a man capable of taking a liberal 
view of things.” 

He shook his head gloomily. 

‘*No, Fred; it isn’t possible for a Damer to 
become a dependent upon his wife.” 

After this I heard no more of my friend’s 
troubles. He gave himself up utterly to the de- 
light of Laura Dashwood’s society, and seemed 
to enjoy life with a reckless, boisterous kind of 
happiness in that brief ten days of bright au- 
tumnal weather—a season in which there still 
remained much of the warmth and glory of 
summer. 

Churleigh was a very pleasant house to stay 
in—the servants numerous and well trained, the 
cool, shadowy gardens delicious at all times, the 
billiard and smoking rooms the perfection of 
comfort, and the old-world air of the place a 
perpetual soothing influence, which gave a vague, 
indescribable charm to every thing. But for me 
there was a sadness brooding over all things, 
and [ could not but remember how speedily this 
fair heritage might pass into the keeping of a 
stranger. 

Many times during those gay, idle days, for 





every one of which some new pleasure was de- 
vised by the master of Churleigh, I saw a cloud 
upon Hugh Damer’s brow; but it was only a 
transient shadow; and however gloomy his 
thoughts may have been in those fitful moments 
of care, Laura Dashwood had the power to 
chase the dark shadow from the face I knew so 
well. Hugh’s high spirits were noticed and ad- 
mired by every one. It was impossible not to 
enjoy life in his company, people said; his gay- 
ety was infectious. 

“That fellow can never have known a care 

in his life,” one of his friends remarked to me; 
‘and yet I never knew a man drop his money 
more persistently than he did last year. But 
then, you see, the fellow is so confoundedly 
rich.” 
We had picnics and water parties; carpet 
dances night after night in the long, low draw- 
ing-room, with the six French windows set wide 
open, and the scent of the flowers, and all the 
cool, dewy odors of the night wafted in upon us 
as we danced. We had moonlit waltzes on the 
lawn sometimes, when it was very pleasant to 
see Miss’ Dashwood’s aerial form revolving inthe 
strong grasp of Hugh Damer’s powerful arm, 
and to hear her musical laughter ring out upon 
the still night air. What a delicious life, if it 
could have gone on forever! 

“Yes, Fred, if it could only go on forever,” 
Hugh said to me on the night before the first 
race day, as we stood together on the deserfed 
lawn, where we had been dancing till after mid- 
night, while the servants were extinguishing the 
lights in the drawing-room one by one. ‘“‘ But 
to-morrow will see the beginning of the end, I 
dare say, unless my luck changes. ‘There was a 
time when I thought it must change—that for- 
tune must take a sudden turn in my favor. But, 
somehow, as the hour draws near, I have a feel- 
ing that my fate is fixed; that there is no such 
thing as a turn of the tide for me; that the river 
of life can only drift me one way—steadily down 
to the dark sea of ruin!” 

‘¢ That’s all rionsense, old fellow,” I answered, 
cheerily. ‘‘ Mind you, I am the last of men to 
hope much from the fortune of the turf; but still 
there is no reason why you should not be a win- 
ner for once in a way.” 

‘* No reason, perhaps, Fred ; but I have a root- 
ed conviction that my ill luck will pursue me to 
the last. I have been too happy in that sweet 
girl’s society—madly, recklessly happy. OGod! 
old friend, where shall [ be in a week’s time?” 

His tone went to my heart. I could see his 
face in the moonlight, deadly pale, and the lips 
working convulsively. 

‘* Let the worst come to the worst, Hugh, you 
will face misfortune like a man. I am sure of 
that.” 

‘¢ Face it like a man! That means to drag 
on the remnant of one’s days somehow; to turn 
adventurer and live by one’s wits, or to descend 
to gentlemanly beggary and live upon one’s 
friends. Of course it is unmanly to blow out 


one’s brains and make a clean finish of it; and - 


yet that’s the most convenient end for one’s self 
and society.” 

‘¢ For God’s sake; Hugh Damer, don’t let me 
hear you talk like that!” 

‘*It is wicked, I suppose. But then, you see, 
the whole course of my life has been wicked. If 
my mother could have known what that life was 
to be when she nursed me through my childish 
illnesses, and prayed all night long for the pass- 
ing of the danger, don’t you think that she would 
rather I had died in her arms a child, innocent, 
untarnished, than that I should live to be what 
Iam?” 

‘Tt is never too late to mend, Hugh. With 
such a wife as Miss Dashwood you might be- 
come as good a man as your mother ever hoped 
you might be in her fondest dreams of your fu- 
ture.” 

‘*T might—I might, with such a wife. Yes, 
Fred; but that is too bright a fate forme: I 
had my chance, and lost it. If I had known 
Laura Dashwood sooner, perhaps. But it’s the 
idlest folly to talk of what might have been; 
and to-morrow ‘makes me or unmakes me quite.’ 
Come, light up another regalia, Fred, and we'll 
have no more of this dreary talk.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A MOST touching incident is told in connec- 
tion with one of the victims of the Pittston 
coal-mine disaster. He was a Welshman, and 
had been in this country about seven months. 
On the morning of the day of that dreadful 
catastrophe he had taken his breakfast as usual, 
and his wife prepared his dinner, and set the pail 
by his side. For some time he sat wrapped in 
thought, his arms folded, and a deep melancholy 
apparently brooding over him. He was aroused 
from his reverie by his wife telling him that his 
dinner was ready, and that he would be late, as 
the bell had rung. He started to his feet, and, 
gazing upon her for a moment with a look full 
of tenderness, said, ‘‘ If I should not come back 
alive, would you be in such a hurry getting me 
out?’ The wife answered ‘‘ No,”’ but remark- 
ed that “if he was going at all, it was time he 
was gone.’’ He lifted his pail without saying a 
word, and, after kissing his wife, kissed the four 
little children, who were playing on the door- 
step. When he had gone about fifty yards from 
his home he returned, and again kissed his wife 
and children. His wife noticed that he was the 
victim of the gloomiest forebodings, and was 
about to entreat him not to go to work if he ap- 
prehended any danger. But hope and courage 
and the pressing necessities of their family over- 
came her intention. She stood-in the door, 
however, and watched him on his way to the 
fatal pit. When at the point where he turned 
out of her sight he paused, and, seeing his wife, 
waved with his hand a last adieu, and immediate- 
ly disappeared. He had parted with his loved 
ones forever. When, later in the day, the alarm 
of fire was sounded, the wife remembered her 
husband’s gloomy demeanor in the morning, 





and, looking out toward the flames, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘The West Pittston breaker is on 
fire, and my husband is lost!’ She rushed im- 
mediately to the scene of disaster, and waited 
in dreadful expectancy until her husband was 
brought up—alive. Hope revived in her breast. 
But, alas! in vain were all the care and tender- 
ness she and others could bestow. She was 
soon a widow, and her children fatherless. 





In addition to the new and handsome railroad 
dépot which has been erected at Saratoga, anoth- 
er improvement will be noticed at that fashion- 
able summer resort. The public drives have 
been made really attractive—that to the race- 
course and Moon’s Lake having been extended 
in width to one hundred and sixty feet, with 
double track, with three rows of trees, one be- 
ing in the middle. This will doubtless be one 
of the most beautiful drives in the country, and 
will be known as the Union Avenue, or Saratoga 
Boulevard. A supply of pure water has also 
been brought into town from Excels‘or Lake, a 
few miles distant. 


There is in Maryland a manufacturing estab- 
lishment which is prepared to make six thousand 
peach baskets a day. This indicates the expec- 
tation of plenty of peaches. Every spring the 
peach crop is ‘‘ruined,”’ according to report, but 
about midsummer the ruins are seen in a fine 
state of preservation. 





In connection with the new Fine Art School 
of University College, London, there are to be 
six scholarships for proficiency in drawing, paint- 
ing, and sculpture; and these scholarships are 
open to be competed forby women. The schol- 
arships are of the annual value of £50, and are 
tenable for three years. In competition the 
young women will be on an equal footing with 
the young men, and if successful will be expect- 
ed to continue their studies regularly and enthu- 
siastically. 





The brother of the great Beethoven desired to 
distinguish himself from his lawless relative, and 
with some self-gratulation signed his name, on 
one occasion, ‘‘—— von Beethoven, Land-own- 
er.” The immortal composer retorted with, 
“Ludwig von Beethoven, Brain-owner.” 





It is estimated that the opium trade in India 
will net $40,000,000 next year. 





The employment, with favorable results, of 
the new remedy for cancer—cundurango—in the 
case of a lady relative of one of our most distin- 
guished and popular public men has drawn both 
professional and public attention strongly to the 
specitic. It consists in a drink made by boiling 
the wood of a South American tree, known as 
the cundurango, and the circumstances of the 
discovery are thus narrated: An Indian laborer 
had suffered terribly from the insidious steps of 
an internal cancer, and his wife, feeling that his 
cure was impossible, and desiring to relieve his 
great agony, determined to mix a decoction of 

he fruit of the cundurango—which is said to be an 
active poison—with his food; but not having the 
fruit, she administered a ‘ecoction of the wood 
itself, and to her surprise her husband began tu 
rally. She continued the lotion from day to 
day, in increasing quantities, and his entire re- 
covery was the result. Dr. Bliss, of Washing- 
ton, who has given special attention to the sub- 
ject, is understood to have become convinced of 
the valuable properties of the remedy. Other 
physicians are of a contrary opinion ; have claim- 
ed that if it be thoroughly tried, under proper 
—_ against illusion, its worthlessness will be 

emonstrated. The Interior Department has 
designated a ward in Columbia Hospital for the 
purpose of testing the new cure, while the Med- 
ical Society of the District of Columbia has ap- 
pointed a commission of five physicians to apply 
the test. Surely all will unite in hoping that the 
results of the investigation may give mankind an 
available cure for this most terrible complaint. 





One of the curiosities of nature is a wonderful 
cave in Decorah, Iowa, formed by a vertical fis- 
sure in the face of the cliff of limestone that is 
part of the bank of the Upper Iowa River. It 
is about one hundred feet deep, from two to 
eight feet wide, and varies a good deal in height. 
In the winter the cave is free from ice, but upon 
the approach of hot weather the ice begins to 
accumulate, and solid, hard, and dry cakes in- 
crust the sides and bottom of the cave. When 
the weather is hottest the cave is most abun- 
dantly stored with ice. Such a cave would be 
popular in every town, and would quite monop- 
olize the business of the ice-dealers. 





The excessive mortality in all large cities of 
children under five years of age indicates general 
ignorance concerning proper nourishment, pure 
air, and suitable clothing for the little ones. It 
is one of the most important questions of the 
age how there can be a more universal under- 
standing and application of the first principles 
of hygiene in the bringing up of the young in 
all classes of society. The building of spacious 
and well-arranged tenement-houses in salubrious 
localities would sensibly diminish infant mortal- 
ity. Damp, close, sunless rooms sap the life 
from youthful veins. 


One hundred keno players were arrested the 
other night in St. Louis. The city authorities 
seem determined to break up the business. 





A distressing scene is reported to have Oe: 
curred at a wedding in Iowa recently. After 
the ceremony had been solemnized the guests, 
about two hundred in number, partook of ele- 
gantly-served refreshments. Before the close 
of the evening festivities the visitors, one after 
another, betrayed illness, until the strong suspi- 
cion arose that the company had been poisoned. 
The bride and groom became ill, and were taken 
to their room. Every physician in the city was 
summoned, but as many of these were at the 
feast, they were also ill, and unable to even 
properly attend to themselves. What was a few 
minutes before a scene of joy was changed to 
one of almost death-like despair. The victims 
were removed to their homes, and groans and 
moaning were heard in almost every household. 
The pain and sickness were almost beyond de- 
scription. Within the two days following the 
assemblage 147 persons had undergone agonies 


worse almost than death, and a number of oth- " 


ers were becoming ill. Investigation indicated 





that the cause of the illness was in the ingre- 
dients of the ice-cream. In freezing it the con- 
fectioner used a copper refrigerator lined with 
tin. When the refrigerator was afterward ex- 
amined a greasy substance was found on the 
sides—undoubtedly verdigris. The confectioner 
had no idea, however, that the refrigerator had 
not been properly cleansed, for he partook of the 
ice-cream himself, and was among those who 
were rendered sick. 





Willard’s Hotel, in Washington, is to be dis- 
mantled, and the national metropolis will there- 
by lose one of its most noted establishments for 
popular accommodation. There are few hotels 
in the country which have a history like this 
one. For the last ten years it has been closely 
connected with the history of the country; and 
if its old walls and corridors would only tell one- 
half of what they have heard and witnessed, the 
volume would be indeed an interesting one. Dur- 
ing the war it was the head-quarters of the army 
not in the field, and of generous contractors will- 
ing and anxious to serve their country. Pope's 
dispatches and orders, headed ‘ Head-quarters 
in the Saddle,” were written in a quiet parlor in 
Willard’s overlooking the avenue. M‘Clellan, 
too, cut a magnificent dash there for some time. 
His body-guard was the most splendid array that 
American general ever had. Fifty or a hundred 
men, mounted on coal-black horses, composed 
it while he was in Washington; and the sight 
of them, drawn up around the hotel, with flash- 
ing swords, formed a scene not easily forgotten. 
An enormous fortune was made at Willard’s dur- 
ing the war by the gentlemen by whom it was 
conducted; but lately, as the lease under which 
it was held drew to a close, it has fallen into an 
= condition, and into consequent unpopu- 

arity. 





Once of the most successful agents for the pres- 
ervation of meat is paraffine. It melts at the 
low temperature of 110° Fahr., and hence articles 
of food can be immersed in a bath of the melted 
paraffine, and thus covered with a coating im- 
pervious to air and nearly all re-agents. Pure 
paraffine resembles spermaceti, is free from odor 
and taste, and is one of the most stable sub- 
stances known. 





The Parisians consider it an important and 
significant fact that ‘“‘ Punch and Judy” has re- 
appeared in their city. 





The police officers of Versailles have received 
a most curious album. Itis the complete series 
of the photographic portraits of the members of 
the Commune, and of all the leaders of the re- 
volt. Each portrait is accompanied by a most 
detailed signalement. It is asserted that a copy 
of this album has been sent to all the commis- 
saries of police round Paris, and to the officers 
detached with thestaffs by the “ Grand Provost.” 





What will come next? The “best imitation” 
of real hair is said to be now made from linen 
thread. It appears that hair can be made from 
almost any thing. 


Prussia is avowedly the country where regu- 
lar revaccination is most generally practiced, 
the law making the precaution obligatory on 
every person, and the authorities conscientious- 
ly watching over its performance. As a natu- 
ral result, cases of small-pox are very rare. It 
has, however, been objected there, as here, that 
lymph is scarce. To make the most of such 
lymph as there is, government has tried its ap- 
plication mixed with glycerine, and the result has 
been so successful as to lead to a public recom- 
mendation of the mixture to official vaccinating 
surgeons. 





While every trade in Paris has been almost 
annihilated during the war, that of spurious au- 
tographs seems, on the contrary, to have consid- 
erably increased, and a regular commerce is be- 
ing carried on in “ original’ letters purporting 
to be in the handwriting of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, or of the Empress Eugénie, or Prince Na- 
poleon. These are distributed all over Ger- 
many, and eagerly bought up by collectors to 
serve as illustrations of French history previous 
to the war. A large bundle of these letters and 
documents, which had found their way to Brus- 
sels, has been intrusted for examination as to 
their authenticity to the Abbé Michon, the great- 
est connoisseur in handwriting now in exist- 
ence. 





Taking for a text, ‘‘ He never spoke an unkind 
word to his wife,” an exchange remarks: Do 
the doctors know that half the wives in the 
world die of negative kindness? ‘‘He never 
spoke an unkind word to his wife.’’ Yes, but 
did he remember, now and then, to speak a kind 
one? Did he have any sympathy for her bodily 
or mental ails? Or was he blind and deaf to 
both, treating them with that cutting indiffer- 
ence which in time chills the most loving heart, 
and silences its throbs forever? 

It is not often that wild beasts fall into the 
hands of dentists. But an unfortunate lion has 
just had a troublesome tooth extracted by a pro- 
fessional man of Glasgow. We should think, 
however, that the dentist to whom such a task 
was assigned was the more unfortunate creat- 
ure of the two. In this case the patient was 
well lassoed. When he was somewhat ex- 
hausted by struggles to free himself, the doc- 
tor mounted on a tub in front of the cage. A 
piece of wood was placed to the lion’s mouth, 
and at once the beast made a snap. Then a 
pitchfork was held up, and, placed in the mouth, 
kept it open, while the inside was thoroughly 
washed. Afterward the doctor, pushing his arm 
between the bars into the lion’s mouth, and run- 
ning his hand over the teeth, found the loose 
grinder. A terrible struggle ensued. The lion 
plunged more vigorously and howled more 
frightfully than ever, tossing his head from side 
to side, and at times forcing his hinder as well 
as his front paws against the bars. But ulti- 
mately the doctor triumphed over all diflicul- 
ties and dangers, and by means of powerful for- 
ceps extracted the loose tooth, which was found 
broken and diseased near the root. When the 
task had been completed the lion sank down 
completely exhausted, and while he lay steady 
and quiet the doctor cut the flesh over the jaw, 
and found the bone severely injured, if not bro- 
ken. It was, however, deemed inexpedient to 
subject fhe beast to another operation. 
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fill (see illustration), and are fastened to each other as shown by the 

illustration. Sew the finished border to the hem of the handkerchief 

with single picots, as shown by the illustration, or else work the edge 

of the handkerchief in button-hole stitch, at the same time fastening 
the tatted border. 


Fringe for trimming Coverlets, Curtains, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuus fringe is made of white cotton cord and tatting: 
cotton, No. 50. 

Fig. 1.—For the border of this fringe take two 
pieces of white cotton cord two yards and a half’ 

long each, of the thickness shown by the illus- 
tration, tie them together in the middle, lay 
the four ends of cord flatly together, and 
loop the first and third and the second: 
and fourth ends around each other.. 
* Loop one (the middle) of the two 

ends previously wound around 
each other around the outer 
of the other two ends, then 
loop the other two ends. 
also around each other, 
and repeat from >.. 

The two middle cords 
must always cross each 

other as shown by the illus- 
tration. When the cord is 

used up, sew a new piece of cord 
of the requisite length to each cord 
end, or take two pieces of cord much 
longer than those described, wind up 
each end in a ball, and work with these 
balls. When the border is of the length de- 
sired for the fringe, work a row of button-hole 
loops at both sides of the border with the cord. 
Finally, crochet with tatting cotton one single cro- 

chet on each button-hole loop on the upper edge of 
the border, and to the button-hole loops at the under 
edge of the border tie single strands of tatting cotton 
as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—For the border of this fringe make two three- 
strand braids of cotton cord of the requisite length, as shown 
by the illustration, join these with similar cord, and on the outer 
veins of one of these braids work button-hole loops of cord. Then 







































Tis handkerchief, of which the iHustration shows a full-sized 
section, is made of fine linen cambric, edged with a narrow hem, on 
which is set a tatted border. Work the border with tatting cot- 
ton, No. 120, and with two threads (shuttles), as follows: Begin 
with the three-leaved figures joined by scallops at the upper 
edge of the border, tie both working threads together, and 
work, first, * with one thread only, one ring of 2 ds. 
(double stitch), and five times alternately 1 p. (picot), 

2 ds. ; work two more similar rings close to this ring. 
After working the third ring, fasten to the first ring 
where its row of stitches is closed, turn the work, 
and on the second thread (foundation thread) 
work a scallop of 2 ds, and seven times al- 
ternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; turn the work and 
repeat from *; the three-leaved fig- 
ures, however, must be fastened to 
each other as shown by the illus- 
tration. The corner figures must 
also be formed in this, as in 
each of the following rounds 
of the border, as shown 
by the illustration. To 

do this, tie both work- 
ing threads together, 

* work, first, with one 
thread only, one ring of 1 
ds,, four times alternately 1 
p., 2. ds.; fasten to the middle 
p. of a scallop of the preceding 
round, four times alternately 2 ds., 
1 p.; then one more ds, Close on this 
ving, after turning the work, follows one 
scallop of 2 ds. and five times alternately 
1 p., 2 ds. (the scallops are always worked on 
the foundation thread), Turn the work and re- 
peat from *. In connection with this round work 
one round of three-leaved figures and scallops like the 
first round. Fasten the three-leaved figures to the scal- 
lops of the second round as shown by the illustration. In 
connection with the scallops of the round last described work 
a row of single rosettes as follows: Tie both threads together ~* 
and first work, with one thread only, twice alternately 2 ds., 1 
small p., then 2 ds., 1 long p. ; twice alternately 2 ds., 1 small p. ; 
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Fig. 1.—Knortrep anp Crocuet FRINGE 


FOR CoveRLETS, CURTAINS, ETC. Fig. 2.—Knorrep anp CrocHet FRINGE 


FOR CovERLETS, CURTAINS, ETC. 
finally, 2 ds. Close these stitches in a ring, turn 
the work, and make on the foundation thread one crochet with tatting cotton on each outer vein of 
scallop of 2 ds., and seven times alternately 1 p., ; : the upper braid (upper edge of the border) three 
2 ds.; close to this three times more alternately one single crochet, and to each button-hole loop at the 
ring, one scallop, as before. In working each ring, Crocnet RoseTre For Covers, LINGERIG, ETC. under edge of the border tie a strand of tatting 
however, instead of forming the cotton (see illustration). 


long p., fasten to the long p. of 
Crochet Rosette for 


the first ring. After working the 
fourth scallop, fasten the working Covers, Lingerie, etc. 
Turis rosette may be used for 


threads to the first ring at the 
place where the row of stitches is trimming lingerie or for setting 
closed, tie them together and cut covers together, according to 
them off. Now tie both threads the size of the ‘cotton used in 
together again, and fasten to the working it. The original is 
middle p. of the nearest of the crocheted with tatting cotton 
scallops just worked; then work No. 60. Begin the rosette at 
one scallop with both threads of ae aerate with a foundation 
1 ds., four times alternately 1 p., Me 5 aso’ 3 st. (stitches), close this in 
2 ds., then 1 more p., 1 ds. ; igen > ay E a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
Pa : aq = and on it work three rounds of 


»* fasten the working threads to 
the last p. of the scallop of the pre- sc. (single crochet), widening 
in such a manner that the cro- 


ceding round before referred to, 
chet part neither fulls up nor 


and at the same time to the first 
p. of the following scallop, so that both p. are held puckers. At the end of the third round work 1 sl. ; 
together (see illustration). Work a scallop as before, this round must count 24 stitches including the sl. re- 
fasten to the middle p. of the scallop of the preceding ferred to. 4th round.—1 de. (double crochet) on each 
round last referred to, work another scallop, and re- st. of the preceding round (instead of the first de., 
peat from *. At the end of the round fasten the work three chain stitches), after each de. 1 ch. (chain 
working threads to the same p. as at the beginning stitch) follows. At the end of the round work 1 sl. 
of the round, tie them together and cut them off. In enriheriand of thee & ch.. with counted os Geet'de. 
working the last round of each rosette, fasten the lat- Prion ease on fie ace ch, of the preceding 
ter to each other as shown by the illustration, and to Sarna ea. (the Rots fear aate the latieesconnitiae 
the scallops of the third round of the border. Final- ae able crochet) Salon the zihe Gah ra 5th of 
ly, work in connection with the rosettes three rounds vais (counting reas ihe beginning), this forms 
more of alternated scallops as shown by the illustra- ay loop. Then work + 2 ch., 1 ste. (short- treble 

crochet) on the next ch. of the preceding round, 2 ch., 


tion; these scallops count more or less double knots 

and p., according to the intervals which they are to 1 ste. on the following ch., 17 ch., and, going back- 
ste. ss * 
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Fig. 1.—MEDALLION FOR C1GAR-CAasEs, ETC. CovER FOR PRAYER-Books, BIBLES, ETC.—APPLICATION AND Fig. 2,—MEDALLION FoR CiGaR-CasEs, ETC, 
CoLorED EMBROIDERY. StrveR EMBROIDERY. CoLoRED EMBROIDERY. 
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ward, 3 sl. on the first three of the 17 ch., so that a ch. loop is again formed. 
Repeat from +. Finally, fasten to the fourth of the 21 ch. worked at the be- 
ginning of the round with 1 sl. 6th round.— > 3 sc. on the first 3 ch. of the 
next loop (these are the same 3 ch. on which the 3 sl. have previously been 
worked), 18 sc. on the following 14 ch., but after working the 3d, 6th, 9th, 
12th, and 15th sc.,. work one picot of 4 ch. and 1 sl. on the last worked sc. ; 
besides this, after working the 16th sc., work 1 ste. on the 7th ch. of the fol- 
lowing loop (the first 3 ch. of the loop on which the 3 sl. have been crocheted 
are also counted). After working the 18th sc., work 3 sc. on the next 3 sl. 
of the preceding round, then 3 sc. on each of the next two ch. scallops. Repeat 
from *. At the end of the round fasten to the first st. of the same round 
with 1 sl.; fasten the thread and cut it off. If the rosettes are to be joined, 
work smaller square- , 

like rosettes to fill the 
free spaces between the 
rosettes sewed together, 
as follows: 6 ch., one 
picot of 4 ch. and 1 sl. 
in the first of the 4 ch., 
2 ch., 1 de. on the first 
of the 6 ch., then again 
twice alternately one 
scallop of 2 ch.,1 p., 
and 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
first of the 6 ch.; now 
one scallop again as be- 
fore, 1 sl. on the fourth 
of the 6 ch. worked at 
the beginning of the 
rosette (counting from 
the beginning). 2d 
round.—3. ch., which 
count as 1 de., three 
times alternately one 
scallop of 9 ch., 1 de. 
on the following de. of 
the preceding round; 
finally, 9 ch., and fast- 
en to the third of the 
3 ch. worked at the be- 
ginning of the round 
with 1 sl. 3d round. 
—12 sc. on each scal- 
lop of 9 ch. ; after the 
8d, 6th, and 9th sc. 
of each scallop always 
1 p. of 4 ch. and 1 sl. on the se. previously worked. This completes the rosette. The rosettes 
may be set together for tidies. 


Medallions for Cigar-Cases, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 424. 

THESE medallions, in application, satin, point Russe, and knotted stitch, are worked on a foun- 
dation of silk, satin, velvet, or leather, with 
coarse or fine silk of various colors. The illus- 
trations show the manner of executing the em- 
broidery. 


Cover for Prayer-Books, Bibles, etc. 
See illustration on page 424. 

Tuts cover is made of violet gros grain and 
velvet, and is ornamented in silver and satin 
stitch embroidery with violet saddler’s silk. If 
the embroidery is desired for the cover of a 
larger book, enlarge the foundation all around. 
The embroidery may be worked either on both 
or one cover. Cut both parts of the cover and 
the back in one piece of violet gros grain of the 
requisite size, paste the velvet on this part with 
gum arabic, as shown by the illustration (the 
velvet is cut for both parts of the cover in one 
piece, and extends along the back of the book), 
and transfer the design to the foundation. The 
leaves, stems, and vines are worked in satin and 
half-polka stitch with silver thread, the blossoms 
partly with silver bullion and partly with silver 
thread in satin stitch, half-polka stitch, and point 


Fig. 3.—Bramep CuicNnon.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 5.--Crimeep CuIcNon witH CoRLs. 
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Fig. 2.—Bramep Cuicnon witTH 4 
Heap-Dress or RIBBON AND LA 
Featners.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] A= 


Russe. The darker point Russe rE 
stitches which surround the Bare 
corolla of the blossoms are ‘ 
worked with violet saddler’s 
silk, as are also the darker 
leaves and stems of the middle 
design figure. Instead of silver thread and silver bullion, gold thread 
and gold bullion may be used. Directions for gold and silver embroid- 
ery are given in Harper’s Bazar, No. 29, Vol. II. 


Hair Dressing, Figs. 1-10. 
THEsE coiffures may be made with the natural hair alone, or with 


the assistance of false braids, curls, etc., according to the thickness 
of the natural hair. 


Figs. 1 and 2,—Bramep Cuignon with Heap-Dress or Rison 
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Fig. 1.—Bratpep CHIGNON WITH 
Herap-Dress oF RIBBON AND 
FEATHERS. —FRONT. 

[See Fig. 2.] 































Fig. 10.—Curtep Cuicnon with FLowenrs. 
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AND Featuers. ‘The front hair is arranged over crépes; it is combed up. 
ward at the middle of the front, while at the sides it rests on the forehead, 
as shown by the illustration. ‘The chignon is formed of puffs, curls pinned 
on, and three-strand braids (see Fig. 2). The head-dress is made of wide 
red velvet ribbon, white ostrich feathers, and coarse gold cord. Tortoise- 
shell side-combs. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Bratpep Curenon. The front hair is partly combed 
upward over crépes at the sides, and partly tied in a knot as shown by the 
illustration ; this knot rests on a crimped strand of hair, which is set on like 
adiadem. Chignon of three-strand braids, arranged as shown by Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5.—Crimrep Cuicnon wito Curts. The crimped back hair is 
combed up over crépes. Several short curls fall on the forehead. The 
crimped back hair is arranged in a chignon, over which fall a bunch of curls 
of different lengths. 
One long curl falls at 
the left side. 

Fig. 6.—Purrep 
CHIGNON WiTH CuRLs. 
The crimped front hair 
is parted in the middle 
and falls over the fore- 
head. The ends are 
arranged with the back 
hair in puffs and a knot. 
Several curls fall at the 
left side. 

Fig. 7.—CHiGNon IN 
Purrs anp_ Bows. 
The chignon consists 
of several bows of hair 
arranged over crépes. 
The crimped front hair 
is combed upward as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion; at the middle of 
the front several short 
puffs are pinned on, 
which are edged by a 
longer puff set on cross- 
wise (see illustration). 

Figs. 8 and 9.— 
Rorep Cuienon. The 
crimped front hair is 
arranged over crépes, 
and falls over the fore- 
head at the front, while 
at the sides it is combed back. The back hair is parted in the middle ; each half is parted, together 
with the ends of the front hair, in two strands of equal thickness, which are then wound loosely 
around each other. These roped strands are crossed at the middle of the back, and wound around 
the head like a wreath, so as to fall loosely on the neck, as shown by Fig. 9. They also cover the 
place where a chignon is pinned on. ‘This chignon consists of a bandeau of crimped hair passed 
through a tortoise-shell comb, as seen by the illustr ation. 

Fig. 10.—CHienon oF CurLs AND FLOWERS. 
The front hair is combed up over crépes, and 
the back hair is arranged in long and short curls 
trimmed with sprays of forget-me-nots. 


Fig. 4.—Bramwep Cuicnon.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 





pA 
wu! WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
THERE'S A WAY. 


O*% a tour round the northwest coast of Ire- 
land, through districts unknown to me, and 
where I was unknown, I met with a striking 
instance of the double readiness often found in 
the poorer peasantry—readiness of will, and in- 
genious readiness to find a way to carry out that 
will when means seem to be wanting. 

The following amusing adventure occurred to 
me in another part of Ireland. A car was hired 
to carry four passengers, one of whom was a 
very large, heavy man. The driver, on helping 
him up on the side of the Irish car, said, ‘* Sir, 
plase to sit aisy on this side, for she has a tinder 
spring.” Every thing that has wheels is ‘‘ she” 
—a mill, a watch, a carriage, etc. 

But to return to our tour. In a wild, mount- 
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Fig. 9.—Rorep Cricnon.—Back. 
[See Fig. 8.] 


ainous part one of our springs 
“\ suddenly gave way, which, 
indeed, did not imply any 
ZL tinderness in the said mem- 
a ber of our vehicle, for the 
a :0N.—Sipk.—S it occasion fully justified the 
Fig. 8.—Rorep Cutcnon.—Sive.—[See Fig. 9.] heench. Tad tic dnc Shilo 
comfort to a party, chiefly 
ladies, miles from a forge or from any place where one could hope for 
means to repair. 

A close inspection of the mountain-sides revealed at last a cabin 
built of turf, roofed with heather, about a quarter of a mile off. 

Little as I could hope to find there, I had no better way than to 
trudge across the intervening bog to this habitation. There was no 
one there except a young woman and three or four little children. On 
hearing of our misfortune she sympathized heartily in the hopeless- 
ness of our condition. ‘‘ For,” said she, ‘‘ what would we have here 
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that would help the likes?” I said if we had a 
cord and a piece of wood we could tie up the 
spring, 80 as to get on to our journey’s end. 
** But,” she said, *‘ for bits of wood, sure there’s 
not a scarcer article in this place. There’s not 
a bush, let alone a tree, for miles, and not a cord 
I have in the world.” Looking up as she said 
this, her eye glistened joyfully, and she cried out, 
** And why would I tell a lie? Sure enough I 
have a cord for you;” and suiting her action to 
her word, she seized a knife, and with a spring 
cut a line that stretched across the cabin, which 
was hung with two or three articles of dress 
ing. 

- ‘There now,” said she, ‘‘there’s half the work; 
maybe we'll make off the rest too.” So, en- 
couraged by her success, she cast her eyes about, 
saying, “A bit of wood; oh, a bit of wood?” 
Suddenly she shouted, ‘‘ Ay!” and turning up 
the one chair in the house, she with her naked 
heel thrust out the crazy wooden seat, and held 
up one of the little boards of which it was made, 
shouting, ‘‘ ‘There it’s.”’ 

At this moment a man came in, and looking 
with bewilderment at his wife, cried, ‘* Jinny, 
woman, is it mad ye are, dear? What are ye 
at, woman, tearing and smashing?” 

** No, dear, I am n't mad, but just getting the 
gentleman a bit of wood to mend his carriage.” 

I explained; and he said, ‘‘Ogh, Jinny, 
you're a foolish woman ; sure that bit of old dale 
wood wouldn’t hold over the first big jog on the 
road. It’s oak it ‘ll take to hold it.” 

** And where would I get oak wood ?” replied 
she. ‘Sure if I had it I’d give it with all the 
joy in life.” 

‘* Where would you get it,” said he, ‘‘ but 
where it’s to be had?” and before I could stop 
him he had taken hold of a little barrel, half full 
of butter, and he tore a stave out of theside. It 
was exactly the thing, but I could not but be 
sorry to see the little vessel they were filling for 
market thus broken. ‘The wife cried out, ‘‘Oh!” 
which he echoed before I could speak, adding, 
**Oh, Jinny, sure ‘Tim the cooper will be here 
to-morrow to make some tubs for the wee still- 
house” (where illicit whisky is made), ‘‘ and he'll 
clap in a stave in no time at all. Come, your 
honor, and we'll see what we can do.” 

I staid behind to give the woman some money, 
but she drew back and said, ‘‘ What's that for ?” 
and on my representing to her what I meant, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ What! wouldn't you give that 
much help to a creature in such black need with- 
out you'd be paid for it? No, thank you, Sir.” 

It was said with dignity, and I could only 
heartily thank her, 

‘The man handily helped to bind up the broken 
spring, which carried us two days’ rough travel- 
ing. He was as steady as the wife in repulsing 
any gift more than hearty thanks. . 








ANACREONTIC. 


On, if my love offended me, 
And we had words together, 
To show her I would master be, 
I'd whip her with a feather! 


If then she, like a naughty girl, 
Would tyranny declare it, 

I'd give my love a cross of pearl, 
And make her always bear it! 


Tf still she tried to sulk and sigh, 
And threw away my posies, 
I'd catch my darling on the sly, 
And smother her with roses! 


But should she clinch her dimpled fists, 
Or contradict her betters, 

I'd manacle her tiny wrists 
With dainty golden fetters! 


And if she dared her lips to pout, 
Like many pert young misses, 
I'd wind my arm her waist about, 
And punish her with kisses! 








A VERY NATURAL FLOWER. 


HEN Marian Kane asked me to go to St. 

Bo’s with her, and spend a day at her sis- 
ter’s house, I said, ‘‘ Yes, with all my heart.” 
And then it came over me, with a kind of men- 
tal shiver, that I had nothing to wear under the 
eyes of a person so intensely fashionable as Mrs. 
Ayr. 
On, I know that look,” said Marian; ‘it 
means old clothes. I’ve seen it before on your 
face. Julian Ayr saw you in church, and said 
you had the head of the Queen of Sheba; so you 
ought to be satisfied, and not hanker after her 
dresses too.” 

‘**'There’s no comfort in looking like a queen 
if one can not have the purple and fine linen. 
You will have to go without me,” I said, hope- 
lessly, as the difficulties began to heap them- 
selves more and more in my way as I thought 
of them, 

** But you accepted my invitation.” 

“The spirit is willing enough, but the gloves 
and boots and hat are weak.” 

‘*Never mind; you could not pay my sister a 
greater compliment than to dress your plainest, 
and let her look prettier than you do.” 

Then Marian took her elbows off the gate, 
where she had been arguing the matter, and 
went her way. 

When I went in mother was poring over one 
of my father’s old sermons. She says there are 
none like them preached in these days. When 
I told her my troubles she said the sermon just 
fitted my case. The text was Agur's petition, 
**Give me neither poverty nor riches,” and the 
application was very hard on unreasonable de- 


sires. 
**T know it has been the fashion in all ages to 





admire that prayer in theory,” I said, desperate- 
ly; ‘‘ but I can sympathize better with that poor 
creature who prayed ‘ for food and raiment—and 
pretty good clothes.’ I really think that two- 
thirds of my waking thoughts have been given 
to my clothes since I can remember. I never 
could sit or walk naturally for fear of exposing a 
patch or a darn, or a breadth that was upside 
down.” 7 

Seeing my reckless state of mind, mother 
came speedily down from the heights to which 
the sermon had raised her, and began to calcu- 
late ways and means for accomplishing my jour- 
ney to St. Bo’s. She has amazing “ faculty”— 
which means a talent for making something out 
of nothing. 

‘*There’s that black silk that the parish gave 
me while your dear father was alive. I've al- 
ways meant you to have it.” I went up stairs 
to get it, and the clouds began to show a silver 
lining directly. 

It was a black silk of the deadest sort, and 
proved none the worse for its long imprisonment 
in a dark closet. Mother is ‘‘a fine figure of a 
woman,” as Joe Gargery would have said, and 
a complete suit was soon educed from its many 
breadths. We trimmed it with folds made from 
a black satin bonnet (of the era when a bonnet 
was worthy of the name) nearly as good as new, 
and a vest of the same material that my father 
wore-at his wedding. ‘The two matched so well 
that it was almost a special providence. How 
that bonnet did hold out—the widow's cruse of 
oil was nothing to it!—and the vest, too; only 
the pockets rather interfered. 

If one is doomed to a single gown, by all 
means let it be black silk; it satisfies attention, 
but does not challenge it. Mine was very pret- 
ty when it was done, albeit no dress-maker had 
touched it. So far as the dress was concerned, 
my soul had rest. 

My summer hat had been a sort of sundown, 
bought for use, without more than half an eye to 
ornament. Clearly it would not do for St. Bo’s; 
so mother bought a frame, and retired with it 
into the best room. I had no misgivings, and 
sat on the front-door step reading ‘‘ Lothair” (I 
like to read about fearfully rich people, who have 
no use for ‘‘ faculty”) till she should come out 
again. 

‘* Will it do?” said mother, holding up the 
hat, which she had fashioned out of inspiration 
and a bit of Swiss muslin. 

‘* It’s lovely as far as it goes,” I said, as grate- 
fully as I could. 

** How much farther would you like it to go?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. Perhaps as far as a 
bunch of moss-rose buds that I saw in Miss 
Stitfen'’s window; but you certainly were a mil- 
liner in some previous state of existence. I won- 
der if there was much to choose between that 
and being a poor minister’s wife in this.” 

‘¢ Speaking of the flower,” said mother (and 
shutting me up with a tender smile that she kept 
for my father’s memory), ‘‘it is probably too 
dear for us, and the hat will look better absolute- 
ly plain than with a cheap flower.” 

$*Oh dear, yes; they will think I am a Qua- 
keress, or a Sister of Charity; but what am I todo 
for gloves? I have only the white cotton ones 
that have been washed twice.” 

Mother went to her china cupboard (it was 
too small to be called a closet), and reaching far 
into it, took a dingy-looking bill out of the tea- 

ot. 
‘You haven’t found Captain Kidd’s treasure, 
have you, mother ?” 

‘*No, it’s a little money that I have been sav- 
ing for a rainy day.” 

‘¢ But this will be spending it on a fair day.” 

“ Never mind; a lady’s gloves are her centre 
of dress. You had better buy pearl-color.” 

I went out later and bought the gloves, and 
they fitted so perfectly that I became almost rec- 
onciled to the severe simplicity of the hat; but 
it certainly did look more like an old lady’s morn- 
ing cap than any thingelse. I picked a few cin- 
namon roses and stuck them in for a minute, and 
even that was better than nothing; but cinna- 
mon roses soon fade, and the least little wilt 
about the edges would betray them. In the 
small hours of the night it occurred to me to use 
a spray of lilies of the valley, which Marian Kane 
had given me when she learned to make wax- 
flowers ; and so soothing was this bright idea that 
I knew nothing more till mother waked me in 
time for the early train. 

Marian Kane looked lovely in a dark blue 
silk suit, and a blue hat with a long feather that 
matched it perfectly, and brought out the shin- 
ing gold-color of a great bunch of curls on the 
back of her head. When she told me the price 
of those curls it almost took my breath away : 
it would have clothed me from head to foot for 
half a year at least. I had only two big braids 
of brown hair that went round my head twice; 
but, such as they were, they had never grown on 
any head but my own. I had been very proud 
of them before the fashion came about of wear- 
ing such heaps of false hair; and then, of course, 
my glory was tarnished, because every one seemed 
to share it. 

Marian’s looked as if it were cut out of whole 
cloth, with plenty left ; indeed, her father had so 
much money that he scarcely knew what to do 
with it; while mother and I lived on a property 
so small that the interest of it was scarcely visi- 
ble to the naked eye. 

‘“* Mother,” I whispered at the last minute, 
‘*do I look skimped, after all? Do you see old 
bonnet and vest written all over me? If you 
‘make believe very much,’ perhaps you could 
pass a disinterested judgment on me for once— 
that is, see me as others do.” 

‘*T love you too much for that,” said mother. 
“* Here is your hat.” 

**Oh, how perfect! where did you get it ?” 

** Look close,” said mother, under her breath. 

Shaded a little by a fold of lace there lay on the 





front of the hat a gloriou® japonica half bloomed 
out, with its red heart plainly seen, and bedded 
on two broad satiny-green leaves. 

Mother had cut it off, the only one on her plant; 
and she had even taken the precaution to put a 
wire through the brittle stem, as the florists do. 

She had watched that bud as if it had been a 
baby, and now to sacrifice it to my vanity! 
Why did not Sancho Panza bless the man that 
invented mothers ! 

I made a rush at her, but she evaded me. 
‘¢ Remember that you have on your best gown, 
and it is old-fashioned to be demonstrative.” 

** What are you thinking of ?” said ‘Marian, 
as = looked from her to me with an amused 
smile. 

** Only this: Ethel and I have been working 
hard for a week to make ready for one day. I 
hope when she comes home to-night the day will 
have paid her for it. Her father always quoted 
a bit of Latin at such times; it meant, in En- 
glish, ‘The mountain travailed and brought forth 
—a mouse.’” 

‘* It may be the great day of my life,” I said, 
as we shut the gate. ‘‘I am going to seek my 
fortune.” 

Mother sent after me some sort of a ‘‘ God- 
speed,” but I was too far off to heai it. 

“You do look wonderfully nice,” said Marian, 
in her warm-hearted way. ‘‘And where under 
the canopy did your mother find that splendid 
flower? Lf would give half my kingdom if I 
could wear scarlet things; but I can only range 
from indigo to violet.” : 

She bent over the hat for half a second, and I 
thought she would read the flower’s secret; but 
happily the lace deluded her. The day was in- 
tensely warm ; but nothing can dry the dew of 
youth. I had been in St. Bo’s before on shop- 
ping raids; but now there were no bundles to 
look after, and no reiterated disappointments 
because the prettiest things always cost the most. 

Now I was to spend a whole day in a brown- 
stone house, on a broad street, with a grassy lit- 
tle park and fountain in it. Mrs. Ayr was to me 
rather an awful person, who wore her hair al- 
ways crimped and curled and braided as if life 
were a perpetual party to her, and all her dresses 
were best dresses. She came down to us when 
we had been shown into a parlor subdued to a 
‘* dim religious light” with three sets of curtains. 
She wore a white piqué wrapper (‘‘ braided to 
death,”” Marian said), and a Roman sash that to 
me would have been a joy forever. She was 
much less formidable in her own house, or possi- 
bly my own consciousness of being well dressed 
upheld me; but her little girl was too fearfully 
and wonderfully arrayed to be rashly spoken to; 
her long wavy hair and the dozen infinitesimal 
ruffles on her tiny skirt removed her out of the 
pale of childhood. 

‘*Don’t climb into that chair, Natalie,” said 
Mrs. Ayr, sharply. 

‘* It’s a new one, isn’t it?” asked Marian. 

**Yes; Mr. Ayr bought two of them at an auc- 
tion of famous old furniture. That one and the 
one Miss Ethel is in came out of the boudoir of 
Marie Antoinette, a queen of—of France, I 
think. I don’t exactly remember what she was 
famous for. I haven’t had time to look it up in 
the history.” 

I started up as if I had been sitting on an al- 
tar without knowing it. If I saw ‘‘ only this and 
nothing more,” it was worth coming to St. Bo's 
for. ‘lke very chair on which the loveliest and 
most ill-used of women may have thrown herself 
to collect her thoughts, and brace her courage 
for the imprisonment which was to end in a 
shameful death ! 

‘* You are quite pale,” said Mrs, Ayr. ‘‘I 
assure you her ghost has not appeared to us yet. 
Perhaps you can tell me her story: I have so lit- 
tle time to look into books.” 

I told her the history as well as I could, and 
she thanked me gracefully, and forgot it within 
five minutes, 1 have no doubt. 

Then it was time for luncheon, and I knew at 
once why Mrs. Ayr had no time to read. I 
could not but fall in love with the amber-colored 
cloth, the creamy chocolate, the dainty perfec- 
tion of the food, and the silent deftness of the 
girl who waited. Mrs. Ayr was a perfect house- 
keeper. Almost all that chapter about the vir- 
tuous woman, expounded to the prophet Lemu- 
el by his mother, would apply to her. Doubt- 
less her husband’s heart rested in her, and every 
button was in its right place when he sat in the 
gates ; but, after all, what was the use of buying 
chairs out of Marie Antoinette’s boudoir for a 
wife who never found time to learn what she was 
famous for ? 

Of course I did not say these ungrateful things 
to my hostess, nor even to Marian. I only pon- 
dered them in my heart. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Ayr took us to drive in 
her barouche, and I sat on the back seat with 
her, because I was the greater stranger. Her 
multitudinous ruffles hid my skirts entirely, but 
I was willing to be only a bust for the time. 
Once she frightened me by putting on her eye- 
glass to look at my japonica (but I fancied she 
could see better without the glass). She said it 
must have come from Paris, it was so perfect. 
I could not be too thankful that I had not put 
in the wax-flowers, for the heat was intense, and 
would certainly have melted the lilies and leaves 
into one greenish lump. When we returned it 
was nearly time for our train, if we were to 
go home that night. We went in to say last 
words, and at the same moment Natalie Ayr 
leaned too far over the stair-rail to welcome us, 
and fell sheer down a good many feet, striking 
the lowest stair with a terrible thud. The poor 
little thing was stunned for an instant, and hung 
limp on Marian’s arm. ‘‘She’s dead,” screamed 
Mrs. Ayr, and fainted away ; for which absurdity 
I could have beaten her, and I fear I did pour 
” water very much as if she were a house on 

re. : 





Natalie came to consciousness before her moth- 
er, and told us where to go for the family phy- 
sician. 

When I came back with him Mrs. Ayr begged 
me piteously to go for her husband. It was a 
hard thing to ask of a girl utterly strange to the 
city streets. If she had prefaced it by the slight- 
est apology, I could not have had courage enough 
to go, but she was perfectly certain that no ne- 
cessity could be like hers. Marian must hold 
the child while she bemoaned herself; and I 
was to take a horse-car which would take me 
nearly to No. 13 Babel Street; where was Mr. 
Ayr’s office. It was all plain sailing till I found 
myself in a big building, with long corridors and 
many doors, and the doors stood open, so that 
it was often difficult to read the names without 
being stared at unmercifully. At last it was 
“J. & J. Ayr,” and I went in, full of courage. 

A young man sat at a desk writing, and was 
not at all ina hurry to look up. ‘‘Is Mr. Ayr 
in?” I asked, meekly, for my courage, like Bob 
Acres’s, had oozed out of my fingers’ ends before 
T had crossed the room. 

gto Ay 

**Can I see him ?” still more meekly. 

Then he looked at me for the first time, and 
offered his chair with a politeness that was more 
overwhelming than his neglect. 

“T am Mr. Ayr,” he said, with a bow so 
graceful that I felt myself growing more coun- 
trified every minute. 

‘* But you can not be Mr. John Ayr. I want 
tq see him.” 

** Why not ?” 

‘* Because he is married, and—” 

‘* How can you tell that I am not married, un- 
less you have second-sight ?” 

He was the handsomest man I had ever seen. 
I could have stood there talking nonsense to him 
forever, but this was not my errand. 

**Mr. Ayr’s little girl has had a dreadful fall, 
and he is very much wanted at home.” 

‘* Poor little Natalie! What an unlucky baby 
she is! Her father is gone out of town for the 
afternoon. If you will take a seat here for half 
an hour I will go back with you to my brother’s 
house. ‘The way is rather blind.” 

**Oh no, thank you; I won't trouble you;” 
and I went out quickly. I must have turned the 
wrong way at the very door, for I came round 
to the same building after a long detour, and 
was covered with confusion to meet Mr. Ayr 
just coming out. 

‘*So you came back, after all. I knew you 
would get lost. You have the look of being 
easily bewildered in a crowd, and you would not 
dare for your life to ask any stranger to direct 


‘* You are mistaken, because I asked two peo- 
ple to show me the way.” 

‘¢One, I’ve no doubt, was a blind man hold- 
ing out shoe-strings, and the other a child as 
innocent as yourself. You have a rare capacity 
for getting lost. I see it in your face.” 

‘* Just as I saw that you were not married.” 

‘*But are you certain you did see it? Re- 
member, I have not confirmed your guess. There 
may be, this minute, a little woman sitting in her 
bay-window straining her eyes for my coming.” 

**T can not imagine her.” 

‘¢ J have imagined her often. But how these 
people knock you about! Take my arm, and 
you will get on much more easily.” 

It was very smooth sailing after that, and the 
walk grew delightful. 

‘* Are you in a hurry ?” he said, as we paused 
before the window of a picture-shop. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ayr must have reached the comfortable stage of 
her hysterics by this time, and Marian will man- 
age her better without you. Let us go in and see 
the pictures.” 

‘*Tf you are sure that the ‘little woman in the 
bay-window’ will not be angry.” 

‘*T will answer for her. Whatever other 
qualities she has, I have always imagined her 
with a saintly temper.” 

And so we strolled from picture to picture, 
and a wonderfully short half hour was gone be- 
fore I knew it. 

**Oh, I am sure we ought to go on our way 
now,” I said. 

**T am very willing to go on our way,” said 
Mr. Ayr, with a lingering glance, that the ‘‘little 
woman in the bay-window,” if she had existed in 
the flesh, would certainly have resented. 

It was wonderful how fast we got on toward 
friendship in that long summer afternoon. As 
we sat together in the horse-car, still in a crowd, 
I ventured to look sideways at him once or 
twice, to read what manner of man he was. 

‘¢ Well,” he said, turning sharp round in the 
midst of my scrutiny, ‘‘ what do you make of it?” 

I felt myself blush vividly. 

‘¢ You have no idea what a brilliant reflection 
is cast on your cheek by the flower in your hat,” 
he went on. 

When I stepped off the car it started too soon, 
and I fell forward on the hand that he put out 
to assist me; but it was a strong hand, and easily 
kept me from falling further. As I recovered 
myself two petals of the japonica fell on his 
sleeve. He looked at them curiously, and rubbed 
them between thumb and finger. 

‘“‘That is the most natural flower I ever saw 
worn,” he said, with a comical glance at my dis- 
turbed face. I knew I must make a clean breast 
of it now, for my secret was betrayed at last. 

“Oh, Mr. Ayr, please don’t tell any one. 
Marian and her sister both think it is artificial. 
The hat was so plain, you know; and when 
Marian asked me to come here with her I had 
no time to buy a flower—I mean I could not 
afford one—and so mother put on the japonica 
and shaded it with the lace, just for one day.” 

“You did not propose to delude any body, 
only you wanted to look pretty for one day?” 

“Yes. I know it was silly, but don’t ridicule 
it before Mrs. Ayr.” 
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‘¢ Not for worlds ; your secret is safe with me. 
The flower is not more natural than the little 
girl who wears it.” 

He said this as we were going up the steps, 
and Mrs. Ayr received us with effusion. The 
doctor had been there and gone, and Natalie’s 
hurt was trifling. I could not see Mrs. Ayr 
with her brother-in-law and Marian five minutes 

. without perceiving that she had it strongly in 
mind to bring about a match between them. 
must have been very tired and excited by the 
day’s adventures, for her efforts to interest them 
in each other exasperated me to the last degree. 
Marian herself was not in the plot. Her manner 
to Mr. Ayr was perfectly easy and genial. ; 

‘¢ Julian, did you ever see so becoming a suit 
as Marian’s?” said Mrs. Ayr when Marian was 
out of the room for a moment. 

*¢ Not more than one or two, I think ;”’ and he 
gave a mere suspicion of a glance atme. ‘‘But, 
do you know, Marian somehow reminded me of 
one of those little books bound in blue and gold 
that Brummell & Hunt used to publish ; the blue 
suit for the covers, and the golden curls for the 
gilt scroll-work on the back.” 

‘6 T am not sure that you mean to be compli- 
mentary,” said Mrs. Ayr. 

‘* Neither am I, but Marian will give me the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

‘* We are to stay here all night, and go home 
in the morning,” said Marian, coming into the 


room. 

‘*T shall be very happy,” I said, trying to be 
simply polite, with a thrill of delight at the idea 
of seeing more of Mr. Ayr. 

Then my eyes fell on that unlucky hat. If two 
petals had fallen out of the japonica already, 
what would be left of it in the morning? My 
vanity would find me out at last, and how utter- 
ly disgusted Mrs. Ayr would look, after commit- 
ting herself to its Parisian origin ! 

‘¢T’m afraid my mother will expect me,” I 
stammered, ‘‘If there is a night train I believe 
I ought to go home.” 

** Don’t let her go, I beg,” said Mr. Ayr. ‘‘If 
you do, the consequences will never cease to 
haunt you. She has been lost once already this 
afternoon.” 

I took up my hat, with the least little beseech- 
ing look at Mr. Ayr not to oppose my going. 
He answered it with a smile that might mean a 
dozen things, but not one in favor of my de- 
parture. 

He went away in a few minutes, promising to 
rome again in the evening. 

** Don’t fail to come,” urged Mrs. Ayr; ‘‘’tis 
so seldom we have Marian with us.” 

He smiled again, with a little lift in his eye- 
brows; and then Marian took me up to the ex- 
quisite room in which we were to sleep. 

Mrs. Ayr was certainly a wonderful house- 
keeper, but I fancied that Mr. Julian Ayr would 
prefer a wife whose soul sometimes rose above 
the embroidery on her pillow-shams. 

** How do you like him ?” said Marian, eagerly. 

‘Pretty well,” I said, stooping to unbutton 
my boots. 

“*Only pretty well! I thought he would be 
precisely the man that you would rave over.” 

“Did you ?” 

**Indeed I did. I meant you should meet 
him some time at our house. I wonder what 
would suit you if he is not handsome and good 
enough ?” 

‘* Mrs. Ayr seems anxious that he should suit 
ou,” 

‘“*Oh, I know. One can always read her like 
an open book. But Julian and [ have talked it 
all over; and when I run away with my true- 
love—as I believe [ shall be forced to do, sooner 
or later—she will disinherit me for a year at 
least.” 

This was a blessed relief to my foolish heart, 
and I looked twenty questions at least at Marian. 

“Your face is just the shape of an interroga- 
tion point,” she said; ‘‘but Julian Ayr is not 
the answer to it. If you hadn't said ‘pretty 
well’ with such pretense of inditference when I 
asked you how you liked him, you should have 
had my secret.” 

Then she went down stairs, and left me to 
dream a little dream by myself. Mr. Ayr came 
again soon after the tedious dinner had dragged 
itself away, and brightened us all with his light- 
hearted way of making talk. 

Late in the evening he declared that the moon- 
light was irresistible, and Marian and I must 
walk out with him, if only for a few blocks. 

Mrs. Ayr favored the idea warmly, only ask- 
ing me, with solicitude, if 1 were not too tired by 
my afternoon adventure. Tired! On the con- 
trary, I felt as if wings had suddenly sprouted 
out of my heels, like the little statue of Mercury 
on the centre-table. 

Not that the moonlight was quite what Mr. 
Ayr’s fancy had pictured it ; in fact, I don’t think 
we saw the moon at all. We walked up and 
down, talking a little, but oftener silent, and 
once or twice I am sure Mr. Ayr gave the hand 
that rested in his arm the faintest possible press- 
ure, 

When we came back Marian ran up the steps, 
and pretended to fumble at the night-latch with 
an imaginary key, while Mr. Ayr paused at the 
foot, and gave me a small paper box. 

“* Are you sure it is for me?” 

“ Quite. ” 

“Thank you.” 

_“*You are thanking me in the dark. Wait 
till you see what it is, and thank me when you 
see ine again.” 

‘That may be a long time, perhaps.” 

_‘‘T hope it will seem long to you. Good- 
night now; I will not come in.” 

He moved away slowly as his brother opened 
the hall door, and Marian and I passed from the 
dewy darkness into the too-bright hall. 

“* How brilliant your cheeks are!” said Mrs. 


nice, rosy milkmaid. 
such a color.” 
‘*Was it country air or Julian Ayr?” whis- 
pered Marian. 

I made my escape up stairs in a few minutes 
to examine my treasure. It was a small flat 
box, and inside, wrapped in wet cotton, was an- 
other red japonica on two satin-green leaves, the 
exact image of the one on my hat, which was 
growing brown along the edges. 

The thoughtfulness that had prompted this 
gift put a halo around Mr. Ayr’s head at once. 
1 could think of nothing else, sleeping or waking, 
and was so absent-minded in my leave-taking 
next morning that Mrs. Ayr’s eyebrows went up 
at least half an inch. 

She had not more than half approved of me 
from the first. A bird of the air must have car- 
ried my treason. 

‘* How very fresh the japonica looks!” was 
mother’s first greeting. ‘‘ Did you take it off 
and put it in water overnight ?” 

‘No. Mr. Ayr found it out by chance, and 
gave me another. I mean Mr. Julian Ayr. Did 
you ever see him ?” 

**Once, at Mr. Kane’s. I thought him rather 
supercilious and disposed to treat people who 
live in the country as if they were mullen stalks.” 

‘Oh no; you must be thinking of some other. 
He is the most delightful man I ever met, the 
handsomest, the kindest, the—” I came to a 
sudden stand-still under mother’s surprised eyes, 
and the eulogy was not resumed till long after. 

In just a week Mr. Ayr found some business 
to call him to our village, and came to call on 
me with Marian. When Marian had enticed 
tother into the garden to look at an extraordinary 
lily, Mr. Ayr began to walk up and down the 
room, and came close to me. 

‘¢ Was it long?” he said, with a sober sort of 
smile. It flashed upon me that he meant the 
time since I had seen him in St. Bo’s. 

‘*Not very, because my life is so smooth that 
my day in the city made a big ripple for me to 
think of.” 

‘**T know girls, whose ideas are as artificial as 
their flowers, who would have made me a differ- 
ent answer. If I come here again next week, 
will any one be glad to see me?” 

‘*Oh yes, indeed, J shall be very glad.” 

‘*¢' Then I will come;” and he covered my hand 
with his own ever so lightly, and drew it away 
suddenly as if he had put it down by mistake. 
He was sitting listlessly in his former place when 
the others came back, and soon went away with 
Marian. 

‘Do you suppose they are engaged?” said 
mother. 

‘* No, ma’am.” 

‘*Why not? It would be an excellent match, 
and suit every body.” 

I thought I knew one, and perhaps two, whom 
it would not suit at all. 

‘* Well; that’s one reason against it. These 
matches which are excellent in every body’s eyes 
never come about. If Adam and Eve had had 
any bride-maids, one would have said, ‘How 
could she marry Aim!’ and the other, ‘How 
could he marry her !’” 

‘* We shall see,” said mother, oracularly. 

**T am so happy!” I said, after a pause. 

** How long since?” said mother. 

‘* Half an hour or so. You were in the gar- 
den when the fit came on.” 

I wanted her to ask questions, but she only 
looked wistfully at me, and said, as she got up 
to make her nightly round of fastening doors 
and windows, 

**You must remember that when you are 
happy you are on the top of a hill; you can’t 
move either way without going down.” 

‘* Before you were a milliner you must certain- 
ly have been the oracle at Delphi, and said wise 
things sitting on a three-legged stool. But, 
speaking of hills, there’s now and then one with 
a big table-land on the top, where one can walk 
a long time without going down.” 

‘* May yours be one of that sort !” said mother. 

** Amen,” said I. 

Mr. Ayr, or Julian, as I soon learned to call 
him, came again the next week, and the next, 
all through the glowing summer. 

We were walking up and down our little gar- 
den (and a very little one it was, so that the turn 
came often, but he did not seem to mind it) one 
night, lit only with stars. 

‘* This must be my last visit for several weeks. 
The early train is to be taken off, and our busy 
time is coming on just now,” said Julian. 

I caught my breath. How could I live so long 
without him when his visits were become like 
my daily bread! But I had nothing to say. 

‘* Will you not say you are sorry ?” 

I am not the crying sort of woman, as a rule; 
but this had come too suddenly, and before I 
knew it the tears rolled down my face and fell 
on his hand. 

** You have said it, little one. You can never 
take back such an answer as that. Now prom- 
ise me that you will spend these weeks not in 
making tucks and ruffles, and growing pale with 
fine stitching; but keep out of doors, and lay up 
a store of health for city living, so that when [ 
come again—” 

‘* Are you quite sure where that long sentence 
is going to lead you?” 

1 interrupted him, I think, only to prolong 
that blessed minute. 

‘* Where did it leave off?” 

‘You said when you came again—” 

‘Oh yes! When I come again you must be 
ready to go with me to the pleasantest house I 
can find, with a bay-window in it, and sit there 
every afternoon looking for me. Will that be a 
hard life ?” 

‘* Not if you come home early.” 

I did not tell my mother any more than this 
of our walk in the garden, and she was quite sat- 


‘“‘The country air gives 





Ayr, with a tone implying that I should make a 





isfied. 


Of course I promised every thing that Julian 
asked; but I made a mental reservation about 
the ruffles and tucks. He had to be argued out 
of another idea on which he had set his mascu- 
line heart—that I should wear red japonicas at 
my wedding. Such an innovation would have 
shocked Mrs, John Ayr too much. 








CHAT FROM THE CAPITAL 
[From our Own CorrEsPonpEnT. ] 
Wasurneton, June, 1871. 


EAR BAZAR,—Our friends, the special 

correspondents, before they left, at the close 
of the session in which they triumphed over the 
‘* privileges” of the Senate, announced that, as 
every body who was any body was about to go 
away for the summer, the metropolis would be 
virtually dead until next December. Never was 
there a greater mistake; and it is only now, re- 
lieved from the artificial excitement c:.ased by 
the political effervescence of Congress, that Wash- 
ington City really appears to advantage. 

It was Jules Janin, I think, who described 
Paris in the summer as a féte by daylight. Cer- 
tainly Washington, so dreary and often so dusty 
during the winter, is now charming. The lux- 
uriant shade trees shelter the straight streets 
with their benevolent shadows, partially conceal 
the many insignificant houses, and make all pe- 
destrians grateful to Jefferson, who first planted 
them. Then there are the public grounds and 
gardens, filled with foliage and rare flowers, and 
musical with the falling waters of fountains. 
Nor must I forget the hundreds of private gar- 
dens, especially rich in roses, which flourish ad- 
mirably well here, as if it were their native soil. 

The immediate environs of Washington are 
even more delightful in the summer than the city 
itself. There are the grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home, with miles of winding carriage roads, 
shrubbery, flower beds, and rustic work, which 
the old veterans keep in exquisite order, and 
thereby keep themselves from rusting out. The 
drive along the banks of Rock Creek is equal to 
the most picturesque park in Europe, not ex- 
cepting Fontainebleau, and Mr. Corcoran’s estate 
surpasses the Petit Trianon. The grounds of 
the Jesuits’ College at Georgetown are pleasant- 
ly pathed, and Great Britain has no estate more 
favored by nature than ‘‘ Kalorama,” where Joel 
Barlow wrote poetry, while his protégé, Robert 
Fulton, made models of steamboats, and tested 
them in the neighboring mill-pond. And then 
there is *‘ Arlington,” which overlooks the whole 
city, as if its sleeping army of those who died 
that the republic might live were ready at a 
signal to spring to arms again, if necessary, to 
defend the capital. The flower garden, which 
was the pride of Mrs. Lee when her husband was 
loyal to the flag under which he had been edu- 
cated, is now fringed with the white head-stones 
of Union officers who fell in battle. 

Then there is the broad Potomac—the ‘‘ River 
of Swans,” as the Indians called it—which is 
alive every pleasant evening with the barges of 
the boat clubs, trim yachts which never float in 
salt-water, and tiny steam-cutters from the navy- 
yard. Steamboats, with bands of music, convey 
pleasure-parties to the dancing pavilions erected 
on different points of land, where it is cool enough 
to dance ‘‘ till broad daylight ;” and every morn- 
ing there is a cargo of patriotic pilgrims taken 
to Mount Vernon, which the ladies of America 
now own, and which they are fast restoring to 
its pristine condition, when Washington super- 
intended its management. 

Up the river are the Falls of the Potomac, 
not wanting in picturesque grandeur, but espe- 
cially attractive to anglers. Mr. Webster used 
not only to frequently catch fish there, but he 
enjoyed cooking them, although he used to sigh 
becanse it was impossible to concoct a chowder 
with shad or rock-fish or black bass. But a 
freshly caught shad, split open and nailed flat 
on a seasoned bit of oak board, can be delicious- 
ly cooked—like a johnny-cake—before a large 
wood fire. ‘* Planked shad,” they call it on the 
Potomac. 

But while there is a deal of rational al fresco 
enjoyment hereabout during the summer, there 
is also a vast amount of steady pen-work per- 
formed. The labors of the department clerks, 
often interrupted by Congressional calls for in- 
formation during the winter, are now unceasing, 
and the accounts of Uncle Sam are posted up, 
his letters are filed, and full reports are made of 
what all in his service are about. 

How the public service is changing! Ten 
years ago, when the exigencies of the war made 
it necessary for the government to issue ‘‘ post- 
age currency,” as it was then called, a few ladies 
were employed in the Treasury Department to 
cut apart the printed sheets of paper change. 
In a year or more, men being wanted in the field, 
a few women were employed in the same depart- 
ment as copyists. Governor Andrew, that most 
tender-hearted yet lion-like of State chief magis- 
trates, visiting the agency which he had estab- 
lished here that the brave boys from the Bay 
State might be cared for when sick or wounded, 
conceived the idea of employing a female clerk 
to write to their mothers, or wives, or children, 
or sweethearts; and Mrs. Thomas for seven years 
faithfully discharged that duty with rare discre- 

tion. No man could have written such letters 
as she wrote, filled with the little details about 
loved ones so desired at lonely homes, and en- 
couraging hopes of recovery, or gently conveying 
the saddest tidings. And in due time female 
clerks found their way every where, except into 
the State Department (where treaties are not 
kept secret) and into the clerical rooms of Con- 
gress. In the Congressional Library a lady is 


one of the best of the excellent and obliging 
clerical force. 
Now there must be five hundred or more la- 





dies in Washington who are in the public serv- 


ice, and many of them do more work than any 
of the men in the bureaus in which they toil. 
But the “lords of creation” have, until recently, 
drawn on an average double the pay given their 
female co-laborers. This wrong is to be reme- 
died under an act of Congress, which permits 
the promotion of women as well as men, pro- 
vided they can pass satisfactory examinations. 
Already have four of the ladies in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue been before the examining 
board of the Treasury Department, and passed 
satisfactory examinations; and it is recorded of 
one of them (Mrs. Little, originally from Massa- 
chusetts) that she answered correctly every ques- 
tion asked her, which is more than has ever been 
said of any man examined by this board. Hence- 
forth let it be hoped that a woman who writes 
thirty pages a day will receive as much, if not 
more, than a man who only writes eight or ten. 

As for our beau monde, they have migrated to 
fashionable watering-places, either to enjoy sea- 
bathing or to drink mineral water, but in either 
case to display wonderful attire. Lady Thorn- 
ton sails for England on the 24th, with her boy 
and two girls, but will return in the fall, and 
hopes to pass the summer of ’72 at the quiet re- 
treat near Newburyport where she was last sum- 
mer. Madame De Catacazy no longer dazzles 
us with her blonde beauty, as there is a coldness, 
if not a rupture, between the Russian legation 
and the Department of State, which will sadly 
interfere with the pleasures of the prince during 
his coming visit, if not reconciled. Madame 
Gerolt will soon leave us, as her husband has 
been recalled by Bismarck, after having repre- 
sented Prussia here a quarter of a century. One 
of the Misses Gerolt was married not long ago to 
the chargé d'affaires of Greece, and the other, 
who displays a strong desire for monastic life, 
will remain here as a pensionnaire in a convent. 
Madame De Treilhard, the accomplished Ameri- 
can wife of the French minister, is nursing him 
devotedly, and hopes that his reason may soon 
be restored, with his health. And as for the 
other ladies of the diplomatic corps, you will 
find them chronicled in the reports of society at 
fashionable resorts. 

Although our haute noblesse is away, the cheery 
matrons and blooming misses s’amuse, neverthe- 
less. In addition to the water excursions above 
mentioned, there are private theatricals, fruit 
festivals, and garden concerts, with a deal of 
quiet promenading and sitting on porches — in 
the old Knickerbocker style— until late in the 
night. All of which is very enjoyable. 

RaconTEUR, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Veat Hasn.—This makes a most delightful supper 
dish. Choose a shin of veal with about three pounds 
of meat on it. Boil it in as small a quantity of water 
as you well can, so that when done there shall be 
nearly one quart left. It should be boiled the day be- 
fore it is wanted, so that it may become perfectly cold. 
When the meat seems entirely done, take it out, laying 
it away from the air, but not wrapping it in a cloth; 
save all the liquor in a separate dish. The next day 
cut the meat off, make it very fine, but not quite so fine 
as mince-meat ; about half an hour before you wish to 
send it to table put it over the fire in a covered stew- 
pan with the liquor; have ready about half a pint of 
drawn butter (hot), and eight or ten hard-boiled eggs; 
remove the shells; save out two; mince the rest, and 
add to the meat, etc. Take off the fire at once, season 
with salt, Cayenne pepper, and a small quantity of 
black pepper, and, if desired, a very little wine. Cut 
in slices the two eggs, and, after the meat has been 
placed in the dish for table, garnish with them. It 
should be sent hot to table. 

In making pastry the flour should be well sifted, 
and the butter carefully washed, so as to free it from 
salt. For very rich crust a pound of butter to the 
same quantity of flour is the rule. No pie-crust, no 
matter how carefully prepared and nice the ingredi- 
ents, will be as light as it should be if mixed in a warm 
room. A nice, large, smooth piece of zinc, securely 
fastened to a board, makes an excellent “ pie-crust 
board.” It is easier cleaned than marble, and not lia- 
ble to be broken. As little time should elapse between 
mixing and baking the crust as possible; and after 
baking set it in a cool, dry place—never in a cellar. 
Use ice-water for mixing, and be careful not to get too 
much in. Mix the salt, flour, and water well togeth- 
er with a knife, until it will adhere, but not stick, to 
the board. Knead it well with the’ hands until it 
seems free from lumps, and well mixed; then make a 
cake of it, and just in the middle put the butter, which 
should be in a round ball; bring the dough up all 
around it, and let it cover the butter on top too; then 
with the rolling-pin roll from you until you have a 
long, narrow roll; take the end farthest from you, and 
lay it over on the roll about the length of your finger; 
then take hold of this fold and make another, not by 
turning it over toward you, but drawing the whole roll 
along until it folds under the same length as the one 
ontop. When it is all folded roll it out again, not being 
discouraged if the butter sticks to the pin; scrape it 
off. Roll this way four or five times, or until the paste 
seems flaky, and the butter not in lumps, but rather in 
layers. One great secret is to roll from you, never to- 
ward you; and do not slam your pin on the crust, but 
work it gently, and you will soon find practice will 
give you just the right touch forit. Many persons use 
lard and butter mixed ; some contend that lard alone 
makes a richer, lighter crust. We prefer butter alone. 
Do not put it into an oven too hot, or the crust will be 
blackened, and will not rise; and if not hot enough it 
will be sodden. It is always best to try a small piece 

fore you put in the whole. When the outside of the 
pastry is done, and it does not seem done all through, 
put a piece of writing-paper on top, which will prevent 
burning. In fruit pies, that are apt to boil over, when 
the bottom crust is in the pie-dish, and just before you 
put on the second, moisten the edge of the former with 
cold water, or flour and water mixed; then pinch the 
edges of the two crusts well together, make plenty of 
air-holes, and there will be no further trouble. 

A very nice way of using preserved plums, or pre- 
serves of any kind, is to line the pie-dish with paste, 
put the upper crust on directly, set it in the oven, and 
when nearly done take it out; with a sharp knife take 
off the upper crust, put in the fruit, replace the crust, 
and return it to the oven for about ten minutes, or un- 





til the crust is done. 
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THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA.—[SEx Pace 429.] 
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THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA. 
See illustration on page 428. 


HE fine portrait from which the accompany- 

ing picture was engraved was painted by 

Bernhard Plockhorst, and sent by the Empress 

of Germany to Versailles as a Christmas gift to 

her husband last winter, when he was installed 
there in the palace of Louis the Great. 

The Empress Augusta was born at Weimar, 
September 30, 1811, and was the daughter of 
Duke Charles of Saxony, the friend and pro- 
tector of Goethe, Schiller, and many other of 
Germany’s greatest men. In 1829 she married 
Prince William of Prussia, the second son of 
King Frederick William III. In 1861, on the 
death of Frederick William IV., she ascended 
thethroneof Prus- 
sia with her hus- 
band, for whom 
ten years havesuf- 
ficed to restore 
the German Em- 
pire. Queen Au- 
gusta is greatly 
beloved by her 
subjects; and is 
famed for her tal- 
ents, benevolence, 
and piety. Fora 
detailed account 
of her romantic 
marriage and sub- 
sequent career we 
refer our readers 
to the interesting 
sketch published 
in Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 12, Vol. 
IL. 
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INVALIDISM. 


HERE is no- 

thing so well 
calculated to im- 
press us, or per- 
haps, more truly, 
depress us, with a 
sense of our per- 
sonal _insignifi- 
cance and utter 
imbecility, both 
physical and men- 
tal, as a severe at- 
taok of illness. In 
a moment, - and 
often without 
warning, the con- 
stitution, at all 
times rather a 
shaky structure, 
is sapped, mined, 
and exploded to 
the very founda- 


tions; the mus- 
cles .relax and 
wither up like 


elastic bands, and 
become for -all 
wonted purposes 
useless; the face 
loses its glow and 
the limbs their 
color, while the 
blood _ scarcely 
manages to trickle 
round its long 
daily course; the 
eyes shrivel up 
into little dead 
beads, or stare un- 
meaningly from 
thesockets ; while, 
keeping pace with 
this rapid decay of 
the outward bul- 
warks, the inner 
defenses soon ad- 
mit of a breach 
being effected, and 
the mind aches 
and suffers, throbs 
and groans, with 
scarcely less ve- 
hemence than the 
body. In fact, to 
combat illness 
successfully is a 
far more difficult 
thing than to face 
death. In_ his 
encounters with 
death man _ is 
frequently well 
matched : if a sol- 
dier, he marches 
out in all the full- 
ness and pride of 
his strength, with 
his drums beating, colors flying, loins girded, 
and all the senses excited to a sufficient pitch 
to enable him, if called upon, to grapple the 
devil himself by the beard; if a sailor, his pre- 
vious life, which is always a compound of risk, 
wreck, and hardship, puts him in a still bet- 
ter position to face the great enemy of mankind; 
if his avocation be naturally a peaceful one—if, 
for instance, he is a philosopher or statesman, or 
candidate for the Humane Society’s medal, he 
still has a motive strong enough to induce him 
to wish to die with distinction. And hence we 
have many fine death-bed speeches, or, at any 
rate, speeches which were intended to be such. 
People felt up to the occasion; they saw that 
nothing in life would now so well become them 
as the leaving of it; death had to be faced once 
and for all—then let him be met, as he should be 











by all true men, ‘‘ sans peur et sans reproche.” 
If the man be a martyr, no torture will have been 
so sweet to him as the coup de grace of his ene- 
mies, which settles him just as he has pronounced 
his blessing; if a statesman, no short-lived tri- 
umph over the honorable gentleman opposite, no 
brilliant after-dinner oration, will have equaled 
in its soothing qualities this last effort at effect 
to which he braces himself. 

Yes, in the case of death this is all very well, 
and to make a celebrated death-bed speech may 
be worth dying for; but who ever did or said any 
thing remarkable when suffering from the mumps 
or lumbago? Imagine Marcus Tullius with a 
cold, or Mark Antony with a bilious attack! 
What an absence of romance and impossibility 








dents of life are exaggerated out of all proportion 
by the fog of our distempers. Philosophy either 
deserts us altogether, or plays Judas for the en- 
emy in disguise ; whispering in our ear that we 
are but mortal; that the greatest effort of man 
is but as a drop in the ocean; that we may sow, 
but shall not reap, and so on, till we eagerly list- 
en to the arguments we have often refuted, and 
surrender ourselves with an easy conscience to 
the doctors and an easy-chair. Imagination con- 
fines itself to the distorted pictures of our misery, 
and sensation conveys to us pain instead of pleas- 
ure, or strange and unwelcome feelings hitherto 
unknown to us. We know that we are being 
gradually transformed into something our nature 
shrinks from; but there we lie, helpless as in a 





of scenic effect! How worthless under any of 
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hideous nightmare, overwhelmed by a fate whose 
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A DELICATE QUESTION. 


the above-mentioned circumstances do all human 
motives and inducements at once become! . Not 
absolutely powerless, perhaps—for then the world 
would never have reached its present state of ex- 
istence, since we are never without such ailments 
—but still so entirely trimmed and shorn of their 
adornments, trappings, and finery that they pro- 
duce such a sensation in the human victim as one 
might conceive would be caused by a Christmas- 
tree without its presents, or fire-works let off by 
daylight, rather than that glow of zeal and 
spontaneous enthusiasm which necessarily be- 
longs to and supports all men of action and 
heroes. 

It is then that all high-sounding names, such 
as fame, glory, patriotism, are bereft of their tal- 
ismanic charms, and become mere dwarfs in our 
estimation, while the pettinesses and minor inci- 


steady approach we are distinctly conscious of, 
but utterly unable to avert. 

And then comes the crisis—the turning-point 
which decides whether we are to be men or dum- 
mies. Most men have passed through such a 
crisis, and know its horrors and its hopes, its ex- 
citement, its terrible uncertainty. One way or 
the other the matter settles itself—we either join 
“the regulars,” the distinguished army of inva- 
lids, certificated by a courteous and affable M.D., 
or else ‘Sin native worth and honor clad, with 
beauty, courage, strength adorned,” we leave our 
sofas and our medicine-bottles, our salts and our 
slippers, and wake, as it were, from a long and 
inexplicable sleep. We revel in our cold tub and 
our pipe, and wonder what could have persuaded 
us ever to leave them off. A feeling of insolent 
bravado is apt to possess us as we gaze on what 
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we are and what we were. And how we loathe 
our philosophy, which misled us in our hour of 
weakness, and now with brazen face returns in 
the hour of triumph to tr “npet in our ear the old 
watch-words of fame, honcr, and success, and to 
assure us that she had never forsaken us! We 
well know that she did, and that she is as fickle 
as Fortune and false as Torquata; but being in 
good-humor with all the world, we can afford to 
forgive her, and flatter her accordingly. 

Then, too, we are warmly grected by the friends 
who come to visit us in our troubles, and still 
more warmly by the numerous portion who did 
not. Once more we meet our doctor without re- 
membering even that we have a pulse, and pass 
the chemist’s window without a shudder; once 
more we seem to breathe the air of freedom. 
True, our satisfac- 
tion is not alto- 
gether unalloyed 
with a dash of bit- 
terness—for Jones 
has been promoted 
over our head in 
the service, or 
Robinson has ob- 
tained the appoint- 
ment which had 
been promised to 
ourselves ; and we 
feel, moreover, 
that we are not 
humored and pet- 
ted at home as we 
were, andareagain 
regarded rather as 
an incumbrance 
than an ornament 
of the family cir- 
cle. But these are 
matters which do 
not affect us keen- 
ly; there is stuff 
in us which our 
friends do not yet 
appreciate ; aware 
of our own virtues, 
we wrap ourselves 
in them as in a 


il 





= cloak, and determ- 
(A ine that before long 
“Z the world shall 
: know us in our 
true colors. And 


so, brimming over 
partly with a sense 
of superiority and 
partly with the 
consciousness of 
revived energies, 
we bid farewell to 


invalidism, and 
again take up our 
position in the 


great battle of life. 





NOTABLE 

SLEEPERS. 
LEEP is near- 
ly as great a 
puzzle as ever it 


was. Much has 
been discovered 
concerning the 


bodily peculiarities 
manifested during 
this portion of our 
existence; but all 
whose opinions are 
best worth listen- 
ing to admit that 
they are only on 
the threshold of 
the subject yet. 
Why, for instance, 
can some men 
maintain their 
bodily and men- 
tal vigor with so 
smallan amount of 
sleep as falls to 
their share? Lord 
Brougham and 
many other great 
statesmen and law- 
yers are known to 
have been content 
with a marvelous- 
ly small quantity 
of sleep. Frede- 
rick the Great is 
said to have al- 
lowed himself only 
five hours; John 
Hunter, five hours; 
General Elliot, the 
hero of Gibraltar, 
four hours; while 
Wellington, during the Peninsular war, had 
still less. 

How, on the other hand, to account for the 
cormorant sleepers? De Moivre, the mathe- 
matician, could (though it is to be hoped he did 
not) sleep twenty hours out of the twenty-four. 
Quin, the actor, sometimes slept for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch. Doctor Reid, the metaphy- 
sician, could so manage that one potent meal, 
followed by one long and sound sleep, would 
last him for two days. Old Parr slept away his 
later days almost entirely. In the middle of the 
last century a young Frenchwoman, at ‘Toulouse, 
had, for half a year, fits of lengthened sleep, va- 
rying from three to thirteen days each. About 
the same time a girl at Newcastle-on-Tyne slept 
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| process occupied three days to complete. 


fourteen weeks without waking, and the waking 


Paver. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Suor-maxer.—* Heels as high as possible” are not 
worn either in-doors or out by sensible and tasteful 
women. French heels are scarcely ever seen now. 
An inch and a quarter or a half heel is now worn. 
We can not promise positively that we will illustrate 
shoes soon, though we may do so. 

A Young Marron.—The caps worn by French nurses 
are suitable for waitresses. 

Katuria.—Make a solid lavender silk vest to your 
striped silk basque, and trim the skirt and over-skirt 
with lavender ruffies. A Swiss muslin polonaise will 
be pretty with your striped silk, or else a basque and 
over-skirt. We have cut paper patterns suitable for 
either. 

Mus. J. A. C.—Use pattern of short-sacque with 
basque back already sent you for cutting your China 
crape paletot. Line throughout with thin lining silk, 
either black, white, or lavender. Kilt pleats are flat 
pleats all turned one way. 

Constrance.—It is a matter of taste whether a lady 
of forty years should wear her hair in natural hanging 
curls. You say it is becoming; but would it not be 
even more becoming if dressed somewhat in accord- 
ance with the fashion of the day—with a small chate- 
laine, and her curls falling over it, tle front in short 
fluffy curls? . 

Mrs. M. B. B.—A black grenadine over silk would 
be suitable for second mourning. Read directions in 
New York Fashions of present number. 

Bresste.—Make your Hernani by hints given for 
grenadine suits in New York Fashions. Trim your 
black and white poplin with bias silk bands.—We can 
not advise you what to do with moth patches and 
moles, except to let them alone. 

Mase..—It is very difficult to obtain a situation as 
copyist, and we believe the remuneration is poor. 

8. T.—We do not give away cut paper patterns. An 
advertisement in the Bazar will explain to you that 
they are sold for twenty-five cents a suit pattern. 

Epna K.—Your sample of chalé is pretty and stylish. 
Kilt pleats are all folded one way, and are sometimes 
fastened at the top and bottom, though notalways. A 
parasol with white lining is suitable for light mourn- 
ing, but those for deep mourning are lined with black. 
Many ladies still wear round hats, and they will con- 
tinue to be worn, but are no longer dressy-looking. 

Mapemorse.te.—Light mohairs and poplins striped 
with white are used for summer balmorals. White 
suits will be worn to church and on the street. They 
do not need a colored skirt of silk. Make blue sacque 
by the sacque pattern with Short-Sacque Suit illustra- 
ted in Bazar No. 17, Vol. IV.—Throw a bouquet and a 
card of thanks to serenaders when you can not invite 
them in. 

Geneva.—Ten or twelve yards of narrow summer 
silk are required for a polonaise.—There are French 
scourers here who clean silk beautifully. 

Mus. L. R. A.—Make a single skirt and polonaise by 
the Apron-Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. 
IV. You will have to trim with bias bands or passe- 
menterie and lace, as you have but fourteen yards. 

Low.—A gored demi-train and postilion-basque is 
the best you can do with your brown silk, unless you 
buy lighter silk for a polonaise. Can you not match 
your piqué, and make a new over-skirt in the present 
style? 

Mua. B. F. 8.—We can not give you addresses here. 
Any one of the furnishing houses quoted in our col- 
umns will furnish the white dress. What do you mean 
by “knowing the seams ?” 

K.—Your plaid sample will look well made by the 
pattern sent you, and trimmed with black braid. 

Mrs. B. C.—The furnishing houses will not give pat- 
terns of clothing.—The infant’s baskets advertised for 
$5 have probably nothing but pockets and cushions in 
them. The best advice we can give you about purchas- 
ing is to send at once to the houses that we quote in 
the New York Fashions. We believe them to be reli- 
able, though we do not hold ourselves responsible for 
them. 

Constanor.—Polonaises and basques with long over- 
skirts are both worn. Short over-skirts are the fash- 
ion abroad. Side-pleatings are held down by a row 
of stitching, or else a tiny narrow band stitched on an 
inch below the top. Each edge ishemmed. The back 
breadths of dress skirts are gathered. 

Mus. A. ©. M‘A.—The pattern of Peasant-Basque 
Costume was sent you. We have no cut paper pat- 
tern of trained over-skirt. 

Forrest Marps.—A young lady should, of course, pay 
a gentleman visitor the attentions you suggest, such 
as offering him the best chair, and taking his hat 
when there is no hat-rack. He should precede her 
when entering church, and find her a seat. 

Loviss W.—Bias bands of the material stitched 
down the front and around the skirt above the hem 
are pretty on calico wrappers. Bias ruffles on striped 
calicoes are pretty. 

E. A. K.—We have said repeatedly that we can not 
reply by mail.—Your long net veil should be five- 
eighths or three-fourths of a yard wide and about a 
yard long. Get a brown straw gypsy bonnet, or round 
hat trimmed with two shades of brown ribbon. 

Mrs. M. G.—Soak your colored cambric for fifteen 
minutes, before washing, in a pail of water in which a 
tea-spoonful of sugar of lead has been dissolved.— 
Make the girl’s suits by cut paper pattern of suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 28, Vol. IV. Make a bishop’s lawn 
Bacque and over-skirt to wear over your striped dress. 

Carniz L.—Trim your Japanese silk with bias bands 
of black silk and fringe. 





Wuen you are depressed by the gaunt, sickly 
feeling of a disordered system, which needs to be 
cleansed and stimulated into healthy action, take 
a dose or two of AYER’s PIs, and see how quick 
you can be restored for a shilling. —[Com.] 





Hatv’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer pre- 
vents the hair from falling off. Use it.—[Com.] 








WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sova will cure Consumption. Try it!—[Com.] 
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ELGIN WATCHES. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS, 
The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, and A. D. Richardson’s Illustrated Article on “ Ancient and Mod- 


ern Time-Keepers,” sent free upon application to 


NATIONAL (ELGIN) WATCH CO., 


127 & 129 Lake St., CHICAGO, or No.1 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
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AVOID THE HOT WORK’ 


OF PRESERVING. 


Our Jars can be CLOSED MANY TIMES MORE RAPIDLY 

et and Opened More Readily than any other. The lids are but one 

, piece, and may be 
CHEAPER PRICES ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE. 


TIN TOPS aré the MOST RELIABLE, and, not being in con- 
tact with, they can not injure the fruit. 


used many times, and fit any of our Jars. 


ASK FOR 


PROTECTOR 
JARS. 


If the nearest storekeeper can not supply, write for circular 
and prices. We allow LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


to cover expense. 


COHANSEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 26 8S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers of Fruit Jars, Window Glass, Bottles, and Vials. 











the Toflet 
every Lady or Gen. 
tleman. Sold by Druggists 

and Dealers in PERFUMERY. 











color, shade, or size; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For ¢i—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 
For ¢i—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. 
For ¢1—The latest style Lace Veil. 
For $1—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A Lady’s Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
AMES E. MoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 
\ ARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street. 
Corner of Crosby st., N.Y. 


FO, $1, 2 Pair of PARIS KID “GLOVES, any 
3 





BROOKS, 


VV y 575 Broadway, 
Vj Vi Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, 
kA 


f 


and 
1196 Broadway, 
Corner of 29th Street. 


PERFECT -FITTING & 
ELEGANT 
BOOTS & SHOES, 
for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
and CHILDREN. 
The Largest Assortment of Fine Work in the City, 
AT LOW PRICES. 

Branch Siore at Saratoga Springs. 

















Coryrne Wurer.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sapprenent with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers venerally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








SEASIDE MUSIC. 


Don’t go to the country without a ment of HITCH- 
COCK’S DIME AND HALF-DIME USIC. At a 
small cost you can have a fine collection of vocal and 
instrumental pieces. Call at store, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publish- 
er, 29 BEEKMAN St., New York Crry. 

Write for Catalogue of 600 pieces—mailed free. 
$37 - A MEON TH —Horse and ontfit furnished. 

249 Address ~~ NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 
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Get the Best. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Gauze Underwear, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


Elegant Neckwear, 


ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 
SUSPENDERS, 
BATHING SUITS, 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 


DRAWERS, 


AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS DAILY 
FROM THEIR 


WOREKROOMS 
AND 


IMPORTATIONS. 


H. HENDERSON?S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 

OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best euatty. 

PRICE SEVEN DOLLA Ss. 
Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-Office order. 








H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 








RIMMEL’S | 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE fot 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 
4 In warm weather it will allay the 


% , baneful effects of perspiration, and 
ral impart a delightful coolness b> thy 
‘ D. 


One drop will counteract all the ir- 
ritating effects of Musquito Bites. 

It will relieve in a short time the 
wa most painful headache. 


Special Representatives for th 
United States? ‘smneinaad 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 


38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


WHY WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Because, being made of the best mate= 
rials, and every part being finished in 
the most perfect manner, they will run 
with great precision, and will not stop 
or run irregular, as is the case with 
other Watches. 











We desire to increase the sale of these reliable time- 
pieces, and have reduced the prices much lower than 
formerly. 


Silver Hunting Watches, - - - - - - - - $15 
Gold Hunting Watches (18-carat cases), $75 
Gold Hunting Watches (Ladies’ size), - $60 


We send single Watches to any place by express, 
with the bill to collect on delivery, and we give the 
purchaser the privilege of opening the package and 
examining the Watch before paying, and if, after it is 
taken and paid for, it should not prove satisfactory, 
we will exchange it or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent thousands of these Watches by ex- 
press, and to every section of the country, and by our 
improved method of packing they will go safely to any 
distance. Persons living in the distant States and 
Territories can save from 50 to 100 per cent, by buying 
from us. 


Do not order a Watch till you have 
sent for our Descriptive PRICE-LIST. 
It explains the different kinds, gives 
weight and quality of the Cases, with 
prices of each, 


When you write for a price-list please state that you 
saw this in Harrer’s Bazar. Address, in full, 


HOWARD & Co., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY, the 


handiest, completest, and most compact Pocket Dic, 
tionary ever issued. Abridged from the Great 
American Quarto. Contains 18,000 words, 
200 Illustrations, and numerous Proverbs, Ta= 
bles, Abbreviations, Phrases, and other in- 
teresting and valuable matter. Lewenmge: | printed on 
tinted paper, bound in flexible morocco, gilt edges, and 
sent by mail on Wan =f « Address 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 

ete FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
THE WORLD. 


3 IN 


a \ _. Warranted for five years, 
{ Y 





















and the warranty indem- 


AGENTS WANTED 
Sin unoccupied territory. 
ig For particulars address 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


ton 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0:; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
er ‘enn.; ak By Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
0,0.; Albany, N.Y.; St. P; 
mond,Va.; Mon 


Galveston & Houston, Téx.; San Franciseo, Cal.; oF 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get = clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 









Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


Barry's Safe Hair Dye 


Was prepared at the urgent request 
of many who. had lost their health 
by using the Lead preparations. 


BARRY’S HAIR DYE 


is safe—it contains no Lead, Sul- 
phur, nor Lime. 


of tual beauty, and beautiful art 
SECRET of pet os hair, red discovered. Sent 
for10cts, Address Prof. HARVEY, Garrettsville, Ohio. 
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7 SILK DEPARTMENT. 


ee 


2434-INCH BLACK LUSTROUS TAFFETAS, 


FOR SUMMER SUITS 
and 
GRENADINE UNDERSKIRTS, 


reduced to $1 15 per yard. 

Do., Do.,’of heavier grade, $1 35. 
BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS 
(yellow edge), $1 50. 

BLACK GROS DE FRANCE 
(green edge), $1 75. 

BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 
well recommended, 
$2, $2 25, and $2 50 per yard. 

THE “A, T. STEWART” FAMILY SILK, 
guaranteed for durability, 
at still lower prices. 

The celebrated Ponson’s “ Alcazar” and Bonnet’s 
“Imperial Cyclop” 

BLACK SILKS, 
at equally reduced prices. 





A.T. STEWART & CO, 
. Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


MANTLE DEPARTMENT. 

Will offer the balance of their Paris and City made 
Silk Mantles, of the latest designs, at a still further re- 
duction, previous to taking their half-yearly inventory. 

Also, TRAVELING SUITS, DUSTERS, SEASIDE 
WRAPPERS, and WALKING SUITS, in ‘every vari- 
ety of material. 

EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, THREAD- 
LACE AND LLAMA-LACE SHAWLS, JACKETS, 
&c., &€., at equally low prices. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Have just received, and are now offering, 100 Pieces 
BLACK IRON GRENADINES, coarse, medium, and 
fine mesh, pure silk and wool, best Paris make and fin- 
ish, making, in connection with their gro: large 
stock, the finest assortment to be found in the city, at 
prices from 60c. per yard and upward. 

Also, Silk Grenadines, Byzantines, and Florentines, 
at very low prices. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
of every description, 

FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 

Fancy Traveling Shirts, Ready-Made Shirts, Collars, 
and Cuffs, Fancy Scarfs, Ties, Cravats, Suspenders, 
Plain and Fancy ordered Handkerchiefs, Embroider- 
ed Shirt Fronts, Lisle-Thread, Silk, Kid, and Dog-Skin 
Gloves, at very jow prices. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ FURNISHING 


DEPARTMENT, 


Complete with every requisite, ready made, and to or- 
der at short notice, and at MODERATE PRICES. 


N.B.—BRIDAL OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


DRESS GOODS, 
Of the latest Cg and fabrics, AT GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES, prior to taking our semi-annual in- 
ventory. An inspection of our stock will be found 
well worthy the attention of purchasers. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 











DIAMOND 


MOHAIRS 





It is true and not strange that the prominent 
brands of alpacas which have appeared of late 
years have lost all their temporary popularity. 
The reasons are evident: first, the importers re- 
lied on a name or ticket to sell the goods, with- 
out regard to intrinsic worth; and, second, the 
various brands (whose name is legion) were 
wanting in all the qualities that go to make the 
Diamond (D) Mohair, the only alpaca of which 
any lady should make a dress. The Diamond 
(D) Mohairs are made of pure lustre yarns, and 
always retain their brilliancy and color. ‘They 
do not crease or wrinkle as common alpacas do, 
and are to be had of the leading retailers in the 
United States. 


5 4.8) fe es 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and ay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be sel lected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and in a few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
Specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address iving full Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 

543 Broadway, New York. 








UREKA, “ Ladies’ Friend.”—“ French Enamel,” for 
Cheaper than starch. 


shirt-bosoms, skirts, &c. 
Logan 
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Extract Sarsaparilla,” and ‘‘ Helmbold’s Fluid 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass a 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage, 


salts, magnesia, &c. 
but the result of ten years’ ex epee oe 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, 


from bad blood, poor complexion, head 


PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. ‘ Helmbold’s Fluid 
xtract Grape-J 
One bottle of “ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract et, equals in strength one 
ded to a pint of water equals the celebrated 


The ‘Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to‘all other purgatives, such as 
“Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 

and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
easant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “‘ Fluid Extract 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the ‘ drape-Juice Pills” i 





COMPLEXION BY USING 


uice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 
allon of the syrup or de- 
isbon Diet 


are worth their weight in gold to those suffering 





ties; and to those suffering from 
new 


nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of 


» nerv ‘ 
4 broken and delicate constitutions it will 
life. The “Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in 
oe all those vended in wooden boxes, and ere spared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. 
Hi. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY 
South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 

Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 

P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 


wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
ive new dlood, new vigor, and 
andsome bottles, and will sur- 


. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaccutical, not 
Prepared by 


Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 





THE EASIEST WAY IS BEST. 


To send fire and sword through the bowels of the land would be scarcely 
more cruel than it is to tear and wreck the delicate and sensitive membranes 
and tissues of the discharging organs with a convulsing purgative. 
inal preparation at present known so completely, permanently, and painlessly 
) relieves constipation as 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT; 


and as it simultaneously invigorates the digestion, regulates the action of the 
liver, and refreshes the debilitated system, it is justly esteemed both by med- 
ical men and the public at lar, i 
ious attacks, sick headache, physical prostration, and all complaints affecting 
the secretive, assimilating, and discharging organs. 


No medic- 


e as an indispensable specific in dyspepsia, bil- 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grape To Fir any Fieurg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11% NAMES AND DI- 
RECTLONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOH SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, SO aS to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No., 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... oe 3 


TRAINED HOUSE DRESS 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
| ar ont will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: 'T'ea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 





THEA-NECTA 
t yu 








POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............66- “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. et 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... 48. 
DOUBLE-BR SASTED SACQUE WALKING : 

SUFI cae nrncens saccccdavcsnadeyecsdauas * 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

BUN < cnctcccccdeatencsaddees prerere rere ae, © 200) 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... e 4 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..........0.ccse0 eo 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ae 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... fig 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... ee 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ae (3 
LADY'S TRAVEUING SUBD. 6.c secs cesccccces *@ 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

tO 15 years Od) ........sccsecccceccccccceses “% @& 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

S yeurs O10).......ccecccccccccsccscecccscces _ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

years old)........ Pecccccescceccoces ccs eeecce beg 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s MaGaztne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper’s Maeazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrrr’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
The Postage within the United States is for the 

MaGazrne 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 

the Week y or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 
The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 

Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 

scriptions may commence with any Number. When 

no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treas FoR ADVERTISING IN Harren’s Perropicats. 
Harper's Mayazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| LEYC] 
Lane 


a . 4 ne 
Is rapidly superseding all other tions for producing 
Elegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes. Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP- 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years. Itis well adapted 
to the use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, éc., 
and is in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made “‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley” 

SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Manhfactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 











G9 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 





Send stamp for circular. 


& Co., Garrettsville, O. 





S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Samples, free. 


69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


Valuable New Bocks, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 1871. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
1émo, Cloth, 90 cents. (Just Ready.) 


LIGHT: being Part Il. of Science for the Young. By 
; a 8 Aszorr. Copiously Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
3 —_ Axnnorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
50. 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
ius. Books I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 

Notes and Illustrations, by D. Spray, A.M., and 

Cyrus Epmonps. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione GuiLiELmt 
Dinporru. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 

Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bigz.ow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorp Brovauam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) re 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OV THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. II. of the History of the State 
of New York, By Joun Romryn Bropukav. 8v0, 
Cloth, $3 00. fies 


A_SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wa. Smitu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antnony Trouuorg, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” ‘Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

ANTEROS. By Grorer A. Lawrence, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. §Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ae 


OLIVE. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pustisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





By Fiorenor Marry- 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 








TENNYSON'S POEMS. 8vo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 
cents. 


ANTHON’S GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 50. a) 


DICKENS'S CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
2 vols., 16mo, $2 00. 


ANTHON'S HORACE. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 
THACKERAY’S PHILIP. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. By J. C. JearrxeE- 
s0n. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. "12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


STEPHENS’S EGYPT. 2 vols.,12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Vol. II. 





te Harrer & Broriuers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of the price. 
every where, 


Mor ¢G 
= $75 to $250 per month, mate anc te: 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
= quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Tl. 


ANTED—AGENTS (¢20 per day), to cell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittse 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS! READ THIS! 





= 








WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions.* 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


* — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Me1.0pEoNs, and 
Onreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
Montu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 








monthly or quarterly installments. 
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FACETIZ. 
A NERVOUS said 
ie jpeech at 
ea 8 ata 
ay 
on 8 Ben! 
hint off his bead.” 


————_—_>-— 


i) 


“A tree thatneversprouts, 
and becomes mealies the 
older it grows.” 


“ Well, that is a curiosity. 
Where did he get it 2” 

“ From California.” 

“What is the name of 
it?” 

“ Axle-tree—it once be- 
longed to a California omni- 
bus.” , 

An Awakenen.—The Rev, 

. H. K—— was, several 
years since, pastor of a 
churchin the country. Dur- 
ing his sermon on a hot 
summer Sunday morning 
Brother Austin, one of the 
official members of the 
church, fell fast asleep. Mr. 
K—— suddenly pansed, and 
called out, “ Brother Austin, 
will you please open the win- 
dow there a little? Physi- 
cians say it is very un- 
healthy to sleep in a close 
room.’ 


A female lecturer says: 
“Get married, young men, 
and be quickaboutit. Don’t 
wait for the millennium, for 
the girls to become angels. 
You'd look well beside an 
angel, wouldn’t you, you 
blockheads ?” 

—_—o——— 

Sisterty AFFECTION. — 
With big tears in her eyes, 
a sweet little girl of five 
feummers asked, ** Will dear 
little brother Johnny die to- 
night, mother?” And when 
she was assured the doctor thought not, she continued, while sobs 
choked her utterance, “‘ Poor Johnny, I hoped he would, ’cause then 
I could have his little white-handled knife and fork.” 

a 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE. 

TemPeraTE Parent (introducing his son to the district school- 
master), ‘Oh, Mr. Tompkins, Sir—please Sir—I would partic’larly 
request you to abstain from teaching my little Jonadab here to 
work sums in ale or beer or epictt measures, as he’s been brought up 
a stric’ teetotaler, and j'ined the band of ’ope.” 


TM | 


—_——_——_— 
THE SWEETS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
(Depicted by a Man of Feeling.) 
"Tis sweet at summer eve to rove 
When age shines each twinkling star, 
And, strolling through the silent grove, 
Calmly to smoke a good cigar. 


Tis eweet upon the flowery mead 
To see the tender lambkins play, 

With pensive eye to watch them feed, 
And note how plump to roast are they. 


"Tis sweet the fallow deer to view, 
Couched ’mid the fern in tranquil group; 
*Tis sweet to hear the turtle’s coo, 
And meditate on turtle soup. 


"Tis sweet, from cares domestic free, 

While wandering by the streamlet’s side, 
The speckled trout or perch to see, 

And think how nice they would be, fried. 


‘Tis sweet to mark the plover’s flight, 
Lone on the moor, its nest despoiled, 
And with prospective mental sight 
To contemplate its eggs hard boiled. 


Tis sweet, beside the murmuring rill, 
The scented violet to smell ; 

Yet may a perfume sweeter still 
Attend the welcome dinner-bell. 


—_—_——@———_ 
WHAT HE DID NOT WANT. 


A kind-hearted little spouse, bonneted and shawled, very recently 
appeared at the door of a room where her good-natured liege lord 
was about to indulge in a comfortable snooze. 

“My dear, lam going shopping. What shall I bring to comfort 
you?” 

“ “T don’t think of any thing I want particularly just now. Come 
and kiss me. I will tell you, however, what I don’t want you to 
bring me.” 

** What is it, pray ?” 

“Pray don’t bring me in debt.” 


ph ET et 
Eoonomy.—A writer mentions certain fuel-saving inventions as fol- 

lows: “‘I have seen a boiler advertised which saves forty-three per 

cent. of fuel, a valve which saves twenty-five per cent., a governor 

which saves fifteen per cent., a grate which saves twelve percent., and 

a lubricator which saves six 

per cent. Total, 101 per — 


Mopest Youtn. “ Well. 
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COMPLIMENTARY. 
Porter (about the dog). “‘ Yes, Sir, aw got him in Brooklyn, yonder, An’, Doctor, 


| 





0" : 


PLAYING ON FEELINGS. 


Enruusiastic Maipen. “ Oh, Mr. Lovell, I’d sooner be a Violinist than any thing in the world. 
If You were the Violinist, I think I’d—a—sooner be the Violin.” 
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aw’s goin’ t’ ax ye hev y’ ony objection tiv us Namin’ him efther Ye ?” 
leased). ‘Oh dear, no, by all means. 


YounG Mepicat Man (rather 
about the Compliment, though ; 
Porter. ‘* Mebbees not, Doctor. 





cent. Combining all these 
improvements, an engine 
would run itself, and pro- 
duce a balance of fuel for 
culinary purposes.” 


Why is a mouse like a 
load of hay ?—Because the 
cat ’ll eat it. 


easiness 

The moon furnishes the 
first instance on record of 
trust. She shines with bor- 
rowed light. 


eutiagppnete 

What effect do flouring- 
mills have upon a town ?— 
Make it flour-ish. 


————»> 

Some men will pump you 
to any extent if you only 
give them a handle. 


ctnentnetigeemenee 

A little girl joyfully as- 
sured her mother the other 
day that she had found out 
where they made horses, 
She had seen a man ina 
shop just finishing one of 
them, for he was nailing on 
his last foot. 


ethnatiiiiinan 

A sign in a Western city 
announces, ‘ Boots Black- 
ed Inside.” 


> 

Wants.—Wanted, a boot 
for the foot of the stairs, a 
handkerchief for the nose 
of a pair of bellows, a key 
to undo a box on the ears, 
ome water to wash the face 
of the earth in, a hat to fit 
the head of the class, table- 
covers for the railway time- 
tables, a spectacle for the 
eyes of the potato, a stock- 
ing for a leg of mutton, and 
a pair of legs for the breech- 
es of promise. 


Mamma. “ My dear, it is taking Létt/e Drops, as Childr 
BERTIE (logically). “ Well, then, give me a Big Drop. 


f 


e 


DROP THAT! 


Bertiz. “Give mea Little Drop of Wine, Mamma.” 


I like it. 


’s not a Beauty to look at.” ‘ 
But—Smash !—mun, He’s a Beggar to Kill !” 


Don’t know 
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Wouldn’t You?” 


i 








en, that makes People take too much when they are Grown Up.” 
4? 


R 
‘iA 


Cornune a Worp.—A cor- 
respondent wants to know 
of what metal “‘ hush-mon- 
ey” is made. Need we re- 
- mind him that “silence igs 
golden ?” 


since, 
found a lady wee; most 
bitterly an audibly; with 
her handkerchief ‘at her 


I saw you weeping.” 
“Ah!” said she, “how 
can one help weeping at the 
grave of the Father of his 
Country ?” 

“Oh, indeed, madam,” 
said he, “that’s it! The 
tomb’s over yonder. This 
is the ice-house.” 


———————_>——___—— 
“What do F og do fora 
living ?” asked a farmer of 
a sturdy vagabond who 
came pegging at his house. 

** Well, nothing much, ex- 
cept traveling around,” said 
the fellow. 

“You look as though you 
are good at that,” responded 
the ee ma 

“Well, yes, I’m prett 
good at raveling.” neg 

“Then,” said the farmer, 
opening the door, “ let’s see 
you travel.” 

ANY <n | ——— 
\\ ENYA Good potatoes and corn 
ine? Q\) } have their eyes and ears 
SS = 





wa!) NS wi about them. 
MN \ \S \ A young man in Con- 
| \\\ \\ AN WS necticat who ny recently 
| \ . ecome engag: 8 in great 
N\\ INNS dismay because it hes oc- 
WA eal og a ee curred to him that contracts 
F ai made on Sunday are not 
binding. 


—_—_~>—_—_ 

What is the difference be- 
tween an auction and sea- 
sickness ?—One is the sale 
of effects, the other the effects of a sail. And why do physicians have 
a greater horror of the sea than any body else ?—Because they are 
more liable to see sick ae 





Why should new levies go to war early in the year ?—Because all 
green things begin to shoot in the spring. 


Wicxepness.—The bachelor looks out for No. 1; the married man 
for No. 2. wi a 5 


To Youne Lapres.—If you open your heart to your lover, ten to 
one a kiss will be the first prisoner to fly out. 
> 


All tailors are not cowards. There is one we know of who has 
many a time faced a dozen regimental coats without flinching. 


+> 
We are told that “the evening wore on,” but we are never told 
what the evening wore on that occasion. as it the close of a sum- 
mer’s day ? ; 
One of our contributors has just returned from Canton. 
broken China very prettily. 


—_—_>—_——. 
HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 


An acquaintance of a certain Scotch bailie made a grievous com- 
plaint to him one day on the hard times, and the impossibility of 
scraping together a livelihood in that wretched country. The Dailie 8 
own experience ran directly counter to these croakings, for his in- 
dustry had realized a hand compet ; but he knew too much 
of the world to attempt proving to the complainer that his ill success 
might be partly his own fault. He contented himself with remarking 


He speaks 





: _ that it was surely possible for a tradesman to draw together a toler- 


able business. 

“Not in this country,” his friend repeated. 

“Weel, then,” said the bailie, ‘‘ what say ye to emigration? I have 
heard that some = their way weel in Aastratia.” 

“Yes,” replied his desponding townsman, “ that might be the case 
ance in a day, but if there is business there, mae folk are there than 
can get a share o’t.” 

“Weel, it may be true what you say,” rejoined the bailie, “ but ye 
might gang further; ye might _ up into the interior.” 

“'There’s nae body there,” said the grumbler, “‘ but kangaroos.” 

The worthy magistrate, concluding that kangaroos were a tribe ot 
native savages among whom a careful peddler might make indifferent. 
good bargains, replied, 

“Weel-a-weel, and isna a kangaroo’s siller as guid as anither 
man’s?” : 

ENEMIES. 

“Whisky is your greatest enemy.” 

“But,” said Mr. Jones, ‘‘don’t the Bible say, Mr. Preacher, that 
we are to love our enemies ?” 

“Oh yes, Jones, but it don’t say we are to swallow them.” 


—— ———— 
THE BEST HE COULD. 
A doctor who was arrested because his patient died has been ac. 
quitted on the ground that he did the best he could, giying all the 
s medicines he knew the 
namesof. He put ina plea 
that he never insured a case 
when he took it. 





——__—_—_ 
Artists iv Music AND 
Drawrne—Mosquitoes. 


eee, 
Aproros.— Most of the 
wounded by bomb-shells 
are mortarly hurt. 
—_@———— 
WATERING - PLACES THAT 
REMAIN OPEN ALL WINTER— 
The mouths of milk-cans. 


—_—@—__—. 

It is a mistake to suppose 
the sun is supported in the 
skies by its beams. 

> 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
FisHERMAN AND A Scuoo.- 
soy—The one baits his hook, 
and the other hates his book. 

> 

An artist is not as strong 
as a horse, but he can draw 
a larger object. 





wakes ae 

When’ a person says he 
wouldn’t give a fig for a 
thing, does he speak jig- 
uratively ? 


od 
“Good-morning, Smith; 
you look sleepy.” 


ght.” 

“*Up where 2?” 

“Up stairs in bed.” 
—————_>————_ 


A lady who had a great 
horror of tobacco got into 
a railroad carriage the other 
day, and inquired of a male 
neighbor, 

“or” you chew tobacco, 
“Te, madam, I don’t,” 
was the reply, ‘but I can 
get you a chew if you want 
one." 





“Amie ADIT 





